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A Grim Hour 


HE Germans have broken the great curving line of 

the River Don. They are moving south into the 
coveted Caucasus and, although no crossing eastward 
has yet been forced, their armies are perilously near 
to Stalingrad and the Volga. More rich regions of coal 
and iron and wheat have been overrun. The main land 
links and supply lines of the Russian forces in the south 
have been cut or are closely threatened. To disguise 
the imminent danger would be blind and stupid. 

It would be no less foolish to cry defeat. The Germans 
have been in Rostov-on-Don before, and they were beaten 
out. This time, the scene is very different from the awful 
spectacle of last summer, when the Germans tried with 
a single set of blows from the Baltic to the Black Sea to 
destroy all Russia’s armies and to put an end to the Soviet 
regime. They failed before Moscow and Leningrad ; they 
were held in the south ; they were driven back in the 
winter, and could only cling to the key railheads and 
junctions and strong points, from which they might hope 
this summer to re-start their advance. No longer can 
their aim be to destroy the Soviet at a stroke. Russia has 
Proved too strong to be slain, and Germany is now too 
weak to gamble on a coup de grace this summer. The 
aim now is not to destroy but to cripple—to maim Russia, 





so that the Red Army will no longer menace all that the 
Germans have won in Europe, and so that the German 
armies may be freed to face the vast onslaught which is in 
the making in the west. 

It is still the strategy of one by one. Hitler turned cn 
Russia last year in order to remove his main land enemy 
before the industrial power of Britain and the United 
States could be mustered and deployed against him. 
This is still his hope, to emasculate Russian might before 
the heaviest blow of all against the Nazi Empire can 
be struck. He has not been unsuccessful so far. The 
Russiaris were weakened, too, in last year’s fighting. They 
suffered grievously in men and material and in the loss 
of land, industries, mines and foodstuffs. Their western 
network of railways was seized and held. To-day, when 
the German armies are moving forward to more and 
more distant places in the south, the Russians have not 
yet been able to mount a counter-stroke on the long line 
from Leningrad to Briansk. Plainly this is Hitler’s 
greatest danger. All along the northern and central fronts, 
the Germans no longer have the strength to strike with 
the fury of last year ; for months, Leningrad has scarcely 
been bombarded, and Moscow has not been bombed. 
The left flank of the advancing Germans is exposed and 
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lengthening ; and the Russians have taken a heavy toll at 
Voronezh and in their fighting retreat from the Donetz 
to the Caucasus and towards the Volga. It may still be 
that the Russians will strike back in time. The armies 
of the south, who have avoided every trap, are still intact. 
It is already reported that resistance is stiffening, both 
on the Caucasian approaches and at the elbow of the 
Don. The counter blow may still come further north, 
at Voronezh or beyond, if the Germans over-reach their 
strength in the south. The Russians have many reserves. 

But these are hopes and speculations, To-day, the Nazi 
star is in the ascendant. The new advances have weakened 
still more the striking and staying power of the Russians. 
In little more than a year (as the tables on page 145 show) 
the Russians have lost 6.4 per cent of their territory ; 
60 per cent of their iron; 50-55 per cent of their coal; 33.5 
per cent of their wheat ; and all the industrial equipment 
which it has not been possible to move back to the Volga 
and the Urals. The Russian war economy has been 
driven back to the Volga. The lateral railway from Rostov 
to Stalingrad has been cut. The Rostov pipe-line has 
been beheaded. The railway from Novorossisk to 
Stalingrad, which takes on Baku oil near Krasnodar, 
may be cut at any moment. If the oil of the Caucasus 
is kept intact, it must go by Astrakhan and the Volga 
to all the fronts, factories and farms in Russia’s spaces. 
If the Germans can win and hold a line from Rostov to 
Astrakhan, they will lie across or menace every southern 
route for supplies to Russia. If they can snatch the 
northern oilfields of the Caucasus, they will win much 
more than a tenth of Russia’s output, more oil than 
any source in German Europe now yields except 
Roumania. The great oilfields further south round Baku 
are still hundreds of miles away, and for Hitler to 
capture them would be a remarkable feat, after fighting 
on the grand scale through the mountains ; but for him 
to rob the Russians of this oil, three-quarters of all the 
oil of Russia, by sealing up its outlets, would by itself 
be a great victory. 

There the issue stands. The bid to chip away Soviet 
strength and sever Russia’s arteries proceeds. Allied aid 
to the Russians in their struggle is menaced, not only 
by the thrust to the Caucasus and the Volga, but also 
by the bombing of Murmansk and the loss that is being 
inflicted upon Arctic convoys. There is no weakening 
in the fighting spirit of Russia ; and the final battles have 
still to be fought. But Soviet resistance cannot subsist 
entirely upon the morale which is the wonder of the 
world. It is at bottom a battle of supplies. More and 
more, Russians are being forced to live upon their stocks 
of food and fuel—and, in some accounts, these stocks 
are immense. But whatever successes may still be won 
by the Red Army in its great defence, in the south, 
in the centre, or in the north, the stranglehold which 
the Germans are seeking to achieve must be beaten off 
and broken. 

The challenge to Britain and the United States is to 
lend their aid before the worst can happen. Hitler’s aim 
is to strike Russia down before the strength of America 
can redress the balance. America’s aim must be to beat 
him in the race. This is well enough known by the states- 
men who have the strategy of the democracies in charge. 
If it is impossible to intervene in force in the battle of 
Europe at this climacteric, it is an index, not of unwilling- 
ness or unmanly caution, but of the unseeing years when 
the democracies stood weak and waiting while the enemy 
grew strong. For two years, Britain had to fight alone 
and unprepared ; the United States has been at war for 
no more than eight months. 

No elaborate argument is needed to see that if the 
Allies could attack with sufficient force in the west to 
draw off and defeat a large part of the Axis armies and 
air forces which are now ravaging Russia, it would be 
the master stroke. There is nobody who does not agree 
that, as soon as the right moment comes, the blow must 
be struck with all speed and every atom of strength ; and 
for anyone to claim that the decisive thrust is being with- 
held because of ideological or other differences between 
the Soviets and their Allies is mischievous nonsense. 
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Right and Left alike, in both Britain and the United 
States, are equally eager to aid Russia to the fullest pos- 
sible extent in the shortest possible time; no Englis - 
man or American, of any creed, is prepared to risk the loss 
of the war, through the downfall of single-handed Russia, 
merely for the sake of an old political argument. 

The question is not one of politics, but of possibilities, 
The bounds set to military enterprise by shipping are 
now seen. The need to win air mastery over the invaded 
coast is common talk. But the limits of British manpower, 
which for the best part of three years has been called 
upon to equip and man fronts all over the world, are 
ignored. Too often it is stated by advocates of an 


_ immediate Second Front that, say, four to five million 


British troops are standing idle. It needs no inside in- 
formation to show how misleading such figures are. Per- 


‘haps so many men have been called up and trained. But 


the Air Force, the Navy and civil defence may well 
account for half the total; more than a million men 
have gone to the Middle East, to aid the Russians on the 
Caucasus line as well as to hold Egypt, to India and to key 
points and garrisons all over the world. 

The troops at home include every variety of soldier, 
combatant, technical, supply, transport and ancillary ; 
willy-nilly, too, the land and air forces were built up after 
Dunkirk primarily for defence; a large part of the home 
forces are engaged on anti-aircraft duties. Only part are 
the skilled and specialist shock troops needed to break 
into Europe. The possibility has to be admitted that 
there may not be a sufficient number of British troops 
in this country to draw off any appreciable proportion 
of the enemy’s forces from the Russian front. 

Calculations of this kind are necessarily very rough and 
ready ; the margin of error is large. But it is certain that 
the picture of a great British army straining at the leash 
is a false one. The enemy is still holding many divisions 
in the west. It is perfectly true that, if Russia is beaten 
down before Germany can be attacked in the west, 
victory will at the best be long-delayed and at the worst 
scarcely possible—with the old danger renewed of a 
German invasion of Britain. But it would not help if 
the troops in whose hands the defence 6f Britain still 
rests were first to be cast away. An unsuccessful attack 
on Europe would make the invasion of Britain still more 
probable; and the British base is vital as the springboard 
for air as well as land attacks on the enemy and for 
the deployment of American men and arms. Its loss 
or crippling would be the crowning disaster for all the 
United Nations, including Russia. 

Western Europe must be invaded as soon as possible. 
But it does not seem likely, from the limited size of British 
manpower, and its immense industrial and strategic com- 
mitments, that the attack can start until a sufficient force 
of trained and equipped American troops is available 
to turn the scales decisively in numbers and in weight 
of metal. Ever since the fall of France it has been 
plain that American manpower, as well as American 
supplies, would be needed to tip the balance. 
America must be there. This may indeed be soon— 
very soon. No layman—and no German—can tell. But, 
until this Allied force is ready to strike, the course of 
action is clear. Material aid to the fighting Russians must 
be maintained at a peak. The air assault against German 
Europe must be made increasingly shrewd and increasingly 
severe. Finally, no effort must be spared to find, at an ever 
increasing rate, the shipping that is needed to nourish the 
great army of reconquest in Britain. It is not as a direct 
deterrent to the invasion of Europe that the shortage of 
shipping counts most. Shipping is the bottleneck through 
which the men, the weapons, the equipment and the sup- 
plies of the invasion force must pass; every needless 
shortcoming in the protection of ships at sea and every 
needless use of a single ton of shipping delays the hour 
when Russia can be succoured and Europe freed. 

No mortal blow has been struck. Russia still stands and 
fights. The race is with the clock and the calendar. 
Will Russia’s allies be able to go forward in time to 
grasp the destiny that Russian blood and valour still 
offer them? 
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Painless Prosperity ? 


TT shortest distance between two points is a straight 
line. One of Mr Cordell Hull’s many qualities is that 
he knows this. Politically, he said last week, speaking of 
the world as it must be after the war, “some inter- 
national agency must be created which can, by force if 
necessary, keep the peace among the nations” ; 
economically, peace must be insured by free trade, by 
stable exchanges and by overseas investment. In more 
general terms, Mr Eden, who touched off the belated 
contribution of British speeches to the drafting of the 
post-war world, agrees: “ each nation must live and work 
freely.” 

Too few people, public or private, recognise the 
obvious so readily as Mr Hull. Mr Eden himself speaks, 
in the current idiom, about “ organising” full produc- 
tion, without making it clear that the really important 
task is not to impede it. Sir Stafford Cripps, too, talks 
about “ regulating” the production and distribution of 
raw materials, without making it plain that the only 
reasonable aim is to maximise output, so that, under 
whatever conditions of regulation are devised, the price 
of raw materials will be no higher and the quantity for 
sale no less than would have been the case, over a period, 
in conditions of genuinely free enterprise. Organisation 
and regulation there must be, to banish the fluctuations, 
the wasted effort, the dislocation and the unfair and 
inefficient distribution which cursed the pre-war world. 
But both Mr Eden and Sir Stafford Cripps seemed to 
speak as if there were already enough of everything in 
the world for everybody—and it was just a matter of 
arrangement to make a brave new world for all. Mr 
Eden did mention “ self-denial and sacrifice.” But there 
was little talk of the toil and sweat and abstinence that 
will be needed in every country before it can earn, by 
its output and its productivity, its fair share of better 
things. Actually, the problem of production is nowhere 
near being solved. After the war, the governments of 
the world, in each country and in cooperation, will have 
to undertake responsibility for seeing that the conditions 
of economic progress and social security exist, and that 
investment, at home and abroad, does not fall below the 
level needed for full employment. But the post-war 
world will still depend for its prosperity on the skill of 
its workers, the enterprise of its traders, and the courage 
of its investors—not simply, as speaker after speaker 
seems to suggest, on this or that ingenious contrivance 
for better distribution ; and the freer world trade and 
investment can be made, the fairer and fuller the distri- 
bution of the world’s goods can be. 

Sir William Jowitt, too, who is responsible for recon- 
struction in the British Government, is somewhat 
timorous of plain words. Rightly, he says that there is a 
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danger that nations in financial difficulties after the war 
will go back to trade restrictions, and that “generous 
help ” must be forthcoming from other countries to avoid 
this error. The fact that generous help, after the first 
period of pure relief to distressed peoples, is a euphemism 
for. overseas investment, involving abstinence first on the 
part of the investing countries and then on the part of 
their debtors, is too stark to be stated. Indeed, there 
are some people who will not admit this at all. Lend- 
Lease, for instance, is apparently regarded by some 
as the prototype of a perennial Christmas tree. 
One tiny group of business men is working out a 
theory of what is called “outright grant.” Allegedly, 
this is an application of the principles of Lend- 
Lease to peace-time economic relations. It is based 
on the view that international debts cannot be paid with- 
out the dislocation of national economies. On the face of 
it, it seeks to make a principle of the fact that nations, 
like individuals, wish to have their cake and eat it. It pre- 
supposes a process of free gifts from countries like 
the United States to finance the development of 
other countries. Like so many of the schemes for 
post-war economy which are being devised, it is 
too ingenious to be ingenuous. When this country 
was the only creditor nation in the world, no 
schemes of this kind came from British sources. There 
was no magnification of the difficulty of paying debts. It 
was taken for granted that, if creditor countries were 
willing to open their markets, as Britain was, world debts 
could be discharged. There was no suggestion, as there is 
now, that capital receiving countries do not obtain an in- 
crease in their productivity and output, as a result of 
loans, to enable them, not only to pay their debts in 
goods, but also to pay for their other goods they need 
from other countries. As it stands, the doctrine of “ out- 
right grant ” is a denial of the history of a hundred years. 
The whole process by which Britain was industrialised 
first and the American world was then transformed by 
British investment and British capital exports is made an 
impossible legend even though it happened. 

There is much more danger in the present Heath 
Robinson approach to economics than there was in the 
much-maligned Robinson Crusoe approach of the so-called 
classical economist. Another plan, this time from 
America, is for “trade equalisation accounts,” so that 
dollars will be made available to backward countries, to 
be matched by equivalent sums in their own currencies, 
which will lapse after two years if the United States is not 
ready to convert them into imports of goods or services. 
The intention of the scheme is admirable—to equalise 
international accounts at the highest level of trade and to 
lay upon the creditor the obligation of taking payments in 
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goods, instead of laying upon the debtor the obligation of 
restricting imports to secure a favourable balance of pay- 
ments. But the method is baroque and rococo. If there 
is the freest possible exchange of goods, services and 
capital between the nations, it will work ; if there is not, 
it will not. It would be more straightforward and more 
helpful to regard the object of policy as being simply the 
smoothest possible transfer of goods, services and capital 
without multiplying these complicated means to secure 
the end by a by-wind. American plans for progress which 
do not admit the need to reduce tariffs are as open to 
suspicion as British plans for prosperity without payment 
of debts. 

The time has surely come for a plea for simplicity and 
directness in projects for post-war economy. It would per- 
haps be unfair to assume, say, that the theory of “ outright 
grant” is born of the fact that post-war Britain may owe 
more than is owed to it; or to suggest that. British 
industrialists are in favour of a vast economic defence sys- 
tem in depth after the war because they are afraid of 
American competition. Nevertheless, these are inevitable 
inferences from all these elaborate devices. In the twen- 
tieth century, as in the nineteenth, world economic pro- 
gress and the standard of living of every nation depends 
in actual fact upon the fullest possible production, the 
fullest possible trade and the fullest possible investment. 
It is by investment that output and commerce are sus- 
tained ; they are not enemies but allies. The vast indus- 
trial capacity of the United States today was founded by 
British investment ; and it was from that capacity that 
British investors in American development were paid. 
The same will be true tomorrow of other countries as it 
was yesterday of the United States. There may indeed be 
a case for saying that war debts; which may not increase 
the peace-time productivity of the debtor country at all, 
create no proceeds from which they can be discharged. 
But there is none, in the light of history and of common- 
sense, for saying that normal international investment, 
upon which the post-war future of a large part of the 
world must depend, comes in the same category. The 
proper object of post-war economic policy, as Sir William 
Jowitt said last week, is to raise standards throughout the 
world ; and only by the restoration of long-term inter- 
national lending can this be done. It is the view of the 
baroque economists that this is impossible. Creditors, it is 
argued, cannot be expected to adjust their prices and costs 
and tariffs to receive payments ; debtors, it is affirmed, 


Wartime 


T= income tax is the most efficient, flexible and 
_forthright of the instruments yet devised for trans- 
ferring the income of individuals to the state. It can be 
inserted at any point in the ascending layers of personal 
incomes, merely grazing the bottom layer, but cutting 
ever more deeply as it approaches the top layers ; it is 
scrupulously fair in that it does not discriminate between 
persons with like incomes and similar family responsibili- 
ties ; it has long been the most important single source 
of taxation in Great Britain. Although its contribution to 
total national expenditure has declined from 37 per cent 
in the last pre-war year to 18 per cent in 1941-42, it still 
produces more than two-fifths of the total revenue from 
taxation which rose from £896 millions to £1,962 mil- 
lions during this period. This has inevitably involved a 
reduction in the exemption limit and a drastic increase in 
rates of income and surtax. The implications of these 
measures, and the changes in the size of individual income 
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cannot be expected to adjust their economies to make 
possible the payment of their debts. If this is true, no 
ingenious devices can save the future; the result is 
anarchy or autarky—or both. It was not impossible in the 
past for free trade Britain to receive payments from its 
debtors. Nor is there any reason why debtor countries 
should not be ready to engage in precisely the same 
degree of abstinence to meet their foreign obligations as 
would be required to make possible the same amount of 
investment from domestic sources. 

The truth is that too many people are searching for the 
soft option, for a world in which lenders will lend and 
borrowers will not repay, in which sellers can sell and 
need not buy in return. Mr Eden’s call last week to 
“ self-denial and sacrifice” was no mere phrase. If 
Englishmen are preparing for a world in which the 
United States is Santa Claus, then England is lost. What 
is needed, on both sides of the Atlantic, is more talk 
about enterprise and efficiency and expansion, and less 
about guarantees, much more emphasis upon adaptability 
to changing technical and market conditions and much 


. less emphasis upon protection and safeguards. The 


standard of living of any country is measured by the pro- 
ductivity of its people; and the conditions laid down 
by Mr Cordell Huli—free trade, stable exchanges and 
overseas investment—are essential to raising standards 
everywhere. It is the necessary duty of every country, in 
whatever kind of post-war world may emerge, to pursue 
the policies which are most likely to bring about, at one 
and the same time, domestic and international equili- 
brium. The pernicious doctrine is abroad that, while 
political sovereignty must be abated to secure the rule of 
law, economic sovereignty can be raised to the nth 
power to protect national standards of living. This 
doctrine is not only full of peril for the world ; it is also 
quite impossible of achievement. Mr Eden has said that 
“ Americans can be sure that we shall be ready to meet 
and work with them all the time and all the way.” If this 
means anything, it must mean collaboration between the 
nations, not to “regulate” trade and output, but to 
expand them, not to protect this or that national claim, 
but to multiply the world’s stock of goods and services 
to the utmost. Prosperity, like peace, must be founded 
upon Mr Hull’s “ free trade and investment,” and on a 
process of give and take, which will involve great changes 
in the set ways of every nation. 


Incomes 


categories since the outbreak of war, are revealed in 
Table I which was given by Captain Crookshank, Finan- 
cial Secretary to the Treasury, in the House of Commons 
on Thursday last week. 

The number of individual incomes reviewed for taxa- 
tion showed an impressive increase between 1938-39 and 
1941-42, from 9,800,000 to 15,000,000 ; this means that 
one in every three members of the population, including 
women and children, was in receipt of an income above 
the exemption limit in the past financial year. The 
increase in the number of persons actually liable to pay 
tax was even more marked, rising from 3,800,000 to 
10,500,000; two out of every nine persons had to pay 
income tax last year. The reasons for this increase are 
twofold. First, the net of the tax has been widely cast by 
the reduction in the exemption limit; secondly, the 
number of incomes in the lower categories has shown a 
remarkable increase as a result of the growth of the 
national income. As interesting as the overall increase 
in the number of persons assessed for, and liable to pay, 
income tax, is the change in the size of the various income 
groups. The biggest increase has taken place in the lowest 
income categories. The number of individual incomes 
between £125 and £250 a year rose from 7,250,000 to 
9,200,000 ; those between {£250 and {£500 rose from 
1,750,000 to 3,500,000; the size of the {£500-£1,000 
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group increased from 500,000 to 685,000, and that of 
the £1,000-£2,000 group from 195,000 to 210,000. But 
here the increase suddenly stops. Indeed, as the table 
shows, the number of incomes in excess of £2,000 a year 
in 1941-42 was precisely the same as in 1938-39. Even 
the numbers of ‘the individual income groups above 
£2,000, taken to the nearest 100, is shown unchanged. 

This analysis of the changes in numbers of taxpayers 
and in the size of individual income groups between 
1938-39 and 1941-42 throws further light on the redis- 
tribution of the increased national income during this 
period. Almost all the increase has gone into the lower 
income layers; a little has percolated to the £1,000- 
{£2,000 income group; but none of it appears to have 
reached the higher levels. These facts strikingly confirm 
the impression given by The Economist’s analysis of 
industrial profits and by the Ministry of Labour’s 
inquiries into the earnings of workers. 

The redistribution of the national income, the reduc- 
tion in the income tax exemption limit, and the increase 
in the rates of income tax and surtax, have profoundly 
affected the incidence of personal taxation. The combined 
effect of these three factors is summarised in Tables II 
and III, which are based on the figures issued by the 
Financial Secretary to thé Treasury. The contribution 
made to the total amount of income tax payable by the 
four income groups in 1938-39, and in 1941-42, is shown 
in Table I. The total amount payable rose from £310 
millions to £835 millions, and there was an increase in 
the actual contribution made by each of the four groups. 
But the change in the proportionate contribution made by 
those groups varied in inverse ratio from the lowest to 
the highest levels. The under £500 group contributed 
nearly a third of the total last year, or more than four 
times its share in 1938-39. The share of the £500-{£1,000 
groups was only slightly higher than three years before, 
and the proportion of the total contributed by the 
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higher income groups, on whom previously much 
the heaviest burden of direct taxation had fallen, showed 
a decline which is very marked in the over {£2,000 
category. The explanation is to be found, of course, in 
the redistribution of the gross national income in favour 
of the lower income groups, and in the fact that many 
individuals in these groups have been called upon, for 
the first time, to share the burden. 

Egually interesting is the change in the proportion of 
the gross income in each of the four income categories 
which is sliced off by income tax and surtax. This 
is shown in Table III. The increase in the contribution 
of each group again varied in inverse ratio with the level 
of income. The proportion subtracted from the under 
£500 group by direct taxation has been increased eight- 
fold ; the percentages taken from the £500 to £1,000, 
and from the {£1,000-£2,000 groups, have been more 
than doubled ; but the increase has been less marked in 
the over £2,000 group, which was already heavily taxed 
before the war. The lower and middle income groups 
have been called upon to make a much heavier contribu- 
tion. 

Significantly, as is shown in Table I, the total amount 
of non-personal incomes assessed for income tax 
—mainly company reserves—actually declined between 
1938-39 and 1941-42, from £340 millions to £300 mil- 
lions ; after allowing for taxation, the net amount was 
reduced drastically from £250 millions to £155 millions. 
The combined effect of EPT and the higher level of 
income tax has thus markedly diminished the capacity 
of industry to accumulate reserves. 

The outstanding features of these statistics are their 
revelation of the extent of the redistribution of personal 
incomes in favour of the lower income groups, and 
of the use of the instrument of the income tax as a means 
of speeding this tendency, and of spreading the cost of 
the war as widely and as fairly as possible. 





TABLE I.—INCOME TAX AND SUR-TAX 


Estimates of (i) Nos. of Individuals above the exemption limit (ii) Amount of income assessed to tax (iii) Total tax assessed for the 
Full Years 1938-39 and 1941-42 





Full Year, 1938-39 





No. of Individuals 





























Range of Total Gross Income Re _.__| Amount of 
| : | | Income 
Not paying Paying | Assessed 
| Tax ax | 
Exceeding Not Exceeding | 
£ £m. 
110* 125 t none — 
125* 250 5,500,000 1,750,000 1,260 
250 500 500,000 | 1,250,000 
500 1,000 —_ | 500,000 350 
1,000 2,000 _ 195,000 270 
2,000 3,000 — 46,500 113 
3,000 5,000 32,000 122 
5,000 10,000 —_ 18,500 | 125 
10,000 25,000 — 600 | 98 
25,000 50,000 aa ,000 | 34 
50,000 100,000 —_ 300 20 
100,000 — — 100 18 
Total individuals ..............00ee005 | 6,000,000 3,800,000 | 3,000 
—_——— 
Non-personal (mainly Companies reserves)........ WRENN ROT RE Reawe | 340 
1 
£m. ; 3,340 





| Full Year, 1941-42 


No. of Individuals * 

















| 
4 Amount of | 
Total i——— —— _ Total 
Tax | N ’ . Income Tax 
Not: paying Paying Assessed 
| Tax Tax | 
| 
£m. £m. | £m. 
nil 700,000 600,000 1 2 
5 ; 3,500,000 | 5,700,000 | 1,600 100 
18 | 300, 3,200,000 1,215 168 
40 — | 685,000 455 125 
47 ~ | 210,000 300 | 115 
26 — | 46,500 113 48 
35 — { 32,000 122 62 
46 — | 18,500 125 15 
47-5 ~ 6,600 98 714-6 
20 as 1,000 34 29-7 
13 _ | 300 | 20 18-4 
12-5 _ | 100 18 | 17:3 
310 4,500,000 | 10,500,000 4,250 | 835 
90 : 300 | 145 
niente esdeeteeestesBeininelilieniedeiaiieheiiece 
| 400 I 4,550 | 980 





* The exemption limit for Income Tax was £125 for 1938-39 and £110 for 1941-42. 


t No information available because incomes below the exemption limit (£125) were not reviewed for Income Tax purposes. 


TABLE II.—INCIDENCE OF TAXATION ON INCOME GROUPS 


1938-39 1941-42 














Income Group No. of No. of 
| Incomes Tax % oO Incomes Tax | % of 
subject | Payable {Total Tax| subject | Payable 'Total Tax 
to Tax to Tax | 
9, { 

; s | £000,000 % 000’s 000,000 % 
Under £500....... 3,000 23 B.4 | 9500. | *-o70 32-4 
£500-£1,000...... 40 12-9 685 125 15-0 
£1,000-£2,000 ar } 195 47 15-2 210 115 13-7 
ver £2,000 ...... | 05 200 64-5 105 325 38 9 








| 835 | 100-0 





TABLE III.—INCIDENCE OF TAXATION ON PERSONAL INCOMES 





1938-39 











1941-42 
Total \ Total ‘as a 
Income Group Income e — Income | be F nes 
— | and Surtax in oe and Surtaxin 
, Taxation each Group | Taxation each Group 
£000,000 % £000,000 % 
Under £500 ............. 1,85 1-2 2,965 9 
£500-£1,000............. 350 11-4 455 27:5 
£1,000-£2,000 ........... 270 17-4 300 38 3 
Over £2,600........... oe 530 37-7 61: 
MOMs i cesveesenee 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Between Two Battles 


After a four days’ battle inside the burning walls of 
Rostov the city has been surrendered, and the battle of 
the Don has actually come to a close. Superiority in both 
tanks and aircraft has brought von Bock his latest success. 
Marshal Timoshenko’s armies have all the time had to rely 
mainly on their artillery, which has done wonders in 
slowing down the German advance. The next stage—after 
the battle of the Don—is the battle of the Caucasus and 
the lower Volga. The interlude between these two great 
battles is -filled by manceuvring for bridgehead positions 
across the Don. It is difficult to say whether it was Marshal 
Timoshenko’s hope to establish a solid defence line on the 
southern bank of the Don. In any case, the tactical value 
of rivers and similar natural obstacles has been greatly 
reduced by the technique of this war. The struggle for the 
river crossings has reduced the tempo of the German drive 
south and east ; but it can hardly stem it altogether. German 
casualties have, no doubt, been very heavy in the duel 
between the German pontoon units and the Russian de- 
fenders on the southern bank. Throughout the week the 
Germans have been engaged in the typical search for the 
“weak spot.” This they seem to have found at Bataisk, a 
few miles south of Rostov, on the Rostov-Krasnodar- 
Novorossisk railway. A push along that line might bring 
them dangerously near to the Maikop oil district. But a 
narrow break-through at the Rostov end of the Don is not 
enough. A crossing “along a broad front” is needed to 
secure the flank. The German High Command, in fact, 
claims to have effected this in the Tsymlyanskaya sector, <ad 
to have reached the region of the Don’s two tributaries, the 
Sal and the Manych. Russian and neutral reports, however, 
do not corroborate the claim. In the easternmost part of the 
Don elbow at Kalach, situated opposite Stalingrad, near the 
Volga-Don canal, no crossing has yet been secured by the 
Germans ; and, because of the difficult terrain, it would 
still take some time before Stalingrad itself could be 
attacked. The new feature of the week’s fighting has been 
the bombardment of various points on the Volga. Not only 
Stalingrad in the south, but even Saratov, some 200 miles 
to the north, is said .to have been subjected to air attacks. 
The fighting in the Voronezh area has been inconclusive. 
The hopeful feature of the position is that even the Ger- 
mans make no extravagant claims, which were customary 
last year, about big numbers of Russian prisoners. This 
points to the fact that Marshal Timoshenko’s forces are 
retreating in good order ; and important reserves are prob- 
ably being kept in readiness for action. 


x * + 


The Great Debate 


It is a long step forward that, one after another, British 
Ministers have taken up the challenge set by the recent con- 
structive utterances from across the Atlantic. 

We must either build an orderly, law-abiding international 
society in which each nation can live and work freely .. . 
or we shall all be destroyed in a welter of barbaric strife. 

Thus Mr Eden. 


At the end of the war, the United Nations must undertake 
international regulation of the production and distribution of 
essential raw materials, both in the interests of the immediate 
rehabilitation of devastated countries, as well as with a view 
to attaining a steadily rising standard of living throughout 
the world. 


Thus Sir Stafford Cripps. 


We want collaboration between ourselves and the United 
States to go on after the war, but it must not be exclusive 
collaboration . . . We must raise the standard of living 
throughout the world, beginning with nutrition. 

Thus Sir William Jowitt. The ground is now ready for the 
next and most important step, which is to translate precept 
into practice—and, in particular, to face the solid political 
problems which, on both sides of the Atlantic, make these 
aspirations still somewhat remote from reality. Mr Cordell 
Hull, the latest of the American spokesmen, is not afraid 
to grasp nettles : — 

We are forced to fight because we ignored the simple but 
fundamental fact that the price of peace and the preservation 
of right and freedom among the nations is the acceptance of 
international responsibilities. 


American isolation is thus denounced. But there are other 
simple and fundamental facts. There is tae American tariff ; 
there is, on this side of the Atlantic, the paraphernalia of 
tariffs, quotas and Imperial preferences. There are too many 
people, in both Britain and the United States, who believe 
that, after the war, it will be possible to go in two directions 
at once—to maintain all the marks of economic nationalism 
and to secure at the same time all the benefits of international 
co-operation. Until the practical means to achieve the vital 
ends stated by American and British statesmen have been 
considered, and until it is realised that successful inter- 
national co-operation, in any sphere, is impossible without a 
radical readjustment of national policies, the so-called 
realists will be right when they say that such speeches are 
only words. Actually, these speeches are much more than 
words, They are, or can be, the voice of a great awakening 
—but only if it is realised, in every practical and political 
detail, that the goal can only be reached by the frankest 
exchange of problems and: the freest possible exchange of 
goods, services, capital and people between all the nations of 
the world, without regard to the “national monopolies ” 
which Sir Stafford Cripps denounced last week-end. 


x * *, 


Equal Terms 


The fact that increasingly large bodies of Allied troops 
will be stationed in this country in coming months has two 
economic aspects—one physical, the other financial. As was 
pointed out in The Economist last week (on page 102), 
Amcrican standards of accommodation and _ victualling, 
which are appreciably higher than British standards, must 
mean a considerable demand for extra shipping, materials 
and supplies. The financial effect is more controllable. 
American troops, apart from differences in living stan- 
dards and diet, are paid more than British troops; basic 
pay for a private, not counting allowances, is something 
above £100 a year. Multiplied by the number of American 
troops who will be in this country in a comparatively short 
time, this will represent a large addition-to total pur- 
chasing power here—as it would be, indeed, even if 
American and British pay were the same. But the total 
amount of unrationed goods and services available for pur- 
chasing by all soldiers and civilians in this country will 
grow smaller rather than larger. The net effect is likely to 
be a scramble for goods and services with American troops 
and British civilians the highest bidders and British troops 
the hindmost. In theory, at least, it would seem that some 
degree of equalisation in purchasing power is called for. It 
is true that there has, so far, been a signal failure in this 
country to work out and apply a rational wages policy; but 
it should not be beyond the wit of the British and American 
authorities to work out a three-point programme. First, 
the long-delayed policy to restrain wartime increases in 
civilian purchasing power might be devised. Secondly, the 
purchasing power of British troops might be brought nearer 
to the !'evel of British civilians and members of the 
American forces, with perhaps some stop on the proportion 
that could be spent currently. Thirdly, the amount of 
American pay which can be spent in this country might be 
brought nearer to the British level, with the balance left 
available to spend in the United States. 


* * * 


Behind Closed Doors 


There was no debate in the House of Lords this week 
on air strategy. At the last minute, the Government de- 
cided that the debate would need to be in secret session, 
and it has been postponed. This is not the first last-minute 
decision of this kind. It was only at the eleventh hour 
that the Government decided that the recent shipping 
debate in the House of Commons could not be held in 
public. Apart from the odd vacillation which causes the 
Government to say, first, that discussion can be open, and 
then that the same discussion can only be held in camera, 
it is probably time that the whole question of secret debates 
was reconsidered. There is one solid argument in favour 
of secret sessions, namely, the necessity for keeping in- 
formation from the enemy. But even this argument is not 
perhaps so strong as it seems. It is very hard to see what 
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can be said to hundreds of M.P.s or scores of peers that 
could not equally well be said to the millions outside, or, 
conversely, to see how the Government can possibly reveal 
to Commons or Lords facts. which must not leak out. 
Neither M.P.s nor peers are, every man jack, models of 
discretion. Actually, the real argument for secrecy on recent 
occasions has probably been rather different. The Govern- 
ment’s contention is that it cannot defend itself against 
criticism without either being indiscreet itself or letting its 
cause go by default. This cannot simply be a matter of 
secret information, which ought not to be put into the 
hands of Parliament in any case. It is probably rather a 
question of inter-allied susceptibilities. The British Govern- 
ment cannot publish facts in which the American Govern- 
ment has a prime concern, The remedy is surely not secret 
sessions, but more public frankness between the Allies. As 
it is, Britain and the United States are well out of step in 
the information they put out about the war. If they were in 
closer unison in this matter, debates in Parliament might 
well be less fettered. 


* * x 


The Atlantic Link' 


The integration of British and American war produc- 
tion proceeds. The growing numbers of American troops 
in this country makes the completest possible pooling of 
industrial facilities, as well as of weapons and equipment, 
more urgent than ever. In June, a Combined Production 
and Resources Board was set up in Washington. This week, 
a parallel board has been set up in London, made up of Mr 
Lyttelton (with Sir Walter Layton as his deputy) and Mr 
Harriman, representing Mr Donald Nelson. Its task will 
be to consider the best joint use in the combined Anglo- 
American production programme of British productive 
resources; and the supply of British munitions to the 
American forces in this country will come within its scope. 
Two other Combined Boards, set up at the beginning of 
the war, have their being in London as well as in Wash- 
ington—the Munitions Assignment Board and the Ship- 
ping Adjustment Board. Plainly the final power of decision 
in all matters affecting the disposal of British or American 
resources must still remain with the respective Govern- 
ments ; but the work done by these Combined Boards, 
with the Combined Chiefs of Staff Committee in Wash- 
ington, in translating their decisions into terms of specific 
allocations of industrial facilities, shipping and finished 
munitions is indispensable to the making of common pro- 
grammes and a common effort. 


* * * 


French Resistance 


The Fighting French in London have received an im- 
pressive reinforcement in the former Socialist Deputy for 
Lyons, M. André Philip, who was professor of economics 
at Lyons University. M. Philip, with two years’ experience 
of a France split between the Germans and Vichy, brings 
encouraging news of the growth, not only of active an- 
tagonism to the Germans, but also of the rising conviction 
that Nazi domination must be fought at any price. Gone 
are the days of il faut en finir. The Fighting French out- 
side France can now move in step with popular resistance at 
home. On the subject of how to support, encourage and 
canalise this resistance, M. Philip’s experience gives food 
for thought. There is a danger that French hostility to the 
invaders and to the collaborationists will spend itself in 
hopeless, wasteful gestures, Effective direction of the French 
underground movement requires that resistance shall be 
brought to a climax when, and only when, an Allied in- 
vasion of French soil can bring military aid. Careless dis- 
cussion of Second Front strategy, by raising hopes and 
straining nerves, is a disservice to French resistance ; a mis- 
calculated and unsuccessful military adventure on the Con- 
tinent might be disastrous. Nor should it be forgotten that 
the force which inspires French resistance is the determina- 
tion that the French themselves shall, with Allied help, 
throw the invader back. When the day does come, it will 
be the belief that France is undoing its own defeat by its 
own efforts that will rouse French zeal to the highest pitch. 


x * * 
Coincidence ? 


“The question whether the Petroleum Board should 
make use of independent consultants or of facilities outside 
those belonging to the companies associated with the 
Petroleum Board is, in the view of the Secretary of Mines, 
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a matter which the Board must decide.” On the face of it, 
the practice of industrial feudalism in wartime has seldom 
been so frankly admitted as in this quotation which is stated, 
in a memorandum prepared by a well-known technologist, 
to come from a letter from the Petroleum Department 
of the Board of Trade to an independent firm of petroleum* 
consultants. A later chapter in thé story is that this parti- 
cular firm has been obliged to go into voluntary liquidation 
for lack of business. It was established in the twenties to 
do research and advisory work for the smaller and inde- 
pendent oil companies, and until war broke out performed 
the same functions on behalf of these companies as are 
performed for the large petroleum combines—Shell, Stan- 
dard Oil and Anglo-Iranian—by their own laboratories. 
The firm was responsible, not only for the larger part of 
the technical work done on behalf of the independent con- 
cerns, but also for the construction of most of the inde- 
pendent non-combine refineries in the consuming centres 
of Europe. When the war broke out, the Petroleum Board, 
which is, in make-up, an association of the major combines 
and includes only one member to “speak ”-for the inde- 
pendent companies, was set up under the direction of the 
Petroleum Department to bring the resources of all impor- 
ters and distributors of petroleum products under cen- 
tralised control. It was assumed, rather rashly, perhaps, 
by the firm of consultants, which has now gone to the wall, 
that it would be permitted to carry on some part at least 
of its technical work for the smaller independent companies. 
From the start, however, the Petroleum Board could not 
see its way to using the firm’s services, and the firm’s 
former clients, most of them taken over by the pool on 
the outbreak of war, were not permitted to use them. The 
position now is this. Before the war, there were four large 
petroleum laboratories in this country, equipped and staffed 
for chemical and engineering research, three belonging to 


- the large oil groups and one working for the independent 


companies both in this country and in Europe. Now there 
are only three such laboratories ; the independent laboratory 
has gone. Undoubtedly, there is another side to the story. 
It may very well be that wartime exigencies have required a 
concentration of technological activities. Nevertheless, it is 
a strange coincidence, and one which must arouse some 


- misgivings, that the laboratory which has been put out of 


business is the one which enabled independent oil con- 
cerns to do business on the same technical footing as their 
larger competitors. Whatever the rightness or wrongness 
of the decisions which have led to this result—and no lay- 
man can judge fairly on the technical issues involved—it 
certainly seems that the decisions have been taken in con- 
ditions which have afforded no guarantee of impartial treat- 
ment. Without a full statement from the Government, it 
would not be reasonable to impute error, and still less 
malice, to the Petroleum Board. But it is apparently a fact 
(as the stated view of the Petroleum Department, quoted 
above, shows) that the major companies associated with the 
Petroleum Board have been made, with Government sup- 
port, judges in their own cause—and in this instance, it so 
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happens to their own ultimate benefit. At the least, there 
should be some public explanation from the Petroleum 
Department as well as from the Petroleum Board. 


* x = 


York or Plaza Toro? 


The Retail Trade Committee’s plan for the concentra- 
tion of the non-food section of the retail trade, discussed in 
The Economist on July 4th, was debated in the House of 
Commons last week. Mr Dalton opened the debate with a 
review of the problems facing the trade, and of the diffi- 
culties in the way of any attempt to reconcile the de- 
mand of the war effort for labour with the need for main- 
taining sufficient retail outlets, and for avoiding hardship. 
Hostility to the plan is expressed by the co-operative 
movement (though not by the representatives of the 
National Union of Distributive and Allied Workers), 
and by the National Chamber of Trade, in whose view the 
real problem was not how to facilitate withdrawal, but how 
to keep the small trader in business—a fantastic misconcep- 
tion of the wartime issue. Neither the Retail Distributors’ 
Association nor the Multiple Shops’ Federation considers 
that the scheme offers a satisfactory solution. Their view 
is that the benefits would go to landlords and mort- 
gagees, and not to traders—a view which has some slight 
validity. The Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, though divided, is, on the whole, opposed to the 
plan ; the National Pharmaceutical Union, the Company 
Chemists’ Association, and the associations of newsagents, 
tobacconists and confectioners are all bitterly opposed, argu- 
ing that they should not be regarded as part of the retail 
trade, and should be allowed to contract out. The Drapers’ 
‘Chamber of Commerce is one of the few organisations which 
has given its qualified support to the plan. In the face of 
such a body of hostile opinion, Mr Dalton has decided to 
think again, which probably means that the plan has been 
killed. Once again, the Government is apparently making 
ready to retreat. As with coal, so with retail trade—and Dr. 
Dalton has played a leading role in both withdrawals. 
Whether the Duke of Plaza Toro, who found it less ex- 
citing to lead his army “from behind,” is a better parallel 
for the President of the Board of Trade than the good old 
Duke of York, who marched his men “down again,” is an 
open question. The matter cannot be allowed to rest. It 
would be pusillanimous to a degree if the Government were 
to defer to the army of trade associations, regardless 
of the need of the war effort for men, and for the rationalisa- 
tion of distribution—and regardless of the unknown shop- 
keepers, who will simply continue to be pushed out of 
business by war conditions without even the small aid 
promised by the plan. The plan has many faults. A much 
better one could be produced, which would concentrate and 
compensate on fair and efficient lines. Perhaps Dr. Dalton 
has this in mind. Probably, and shockingly, he has not. 


* * * 


Nearly Two-Thirds 


Britain has now entered the period which Mr Lyttelton 
has described as the most dangerous since the Battle of 
Britain, and it is now fully realised that the peril lies in the 
heavy losses among ships carrying food and supplies to this 
country. Yet the debate on the estimates of the Ministries 
of Agriculture and Food seemed completely lacking in any 
sense of urgency. This attitude is presumably due to the 
apparent absence of any food shortage. It is a long time 
since any rations were reduced, except for minor variations 
in the points scheme. On the contrary, the cheese ration 
has been doubled ; milk is plentiful ; syrup and treacle have 
been taken off the preserves ration and put on the points 
scheme ; there are strong rumours that the preserves ration 
itself will shortly be doubled ; an extra pound of sugar 
is being given this month for jam-making ; there is a glut 
of cherries; new potatoes are plentiful and cheap ; fish 
is more easily obtainable than for some time; dried eggs 
have been put on the market. It is hardly surprising, there- 
fore, if the public, and consequently Members of Parlia- 
ment, are apt to think that there is no danger to its sup- 
plies of food. There have been danger signals ; domestic 
poultry keepers have had to surrender shell egg registra- 
tions in order to obtain rations of meal for their hens ; the 
public is being exhorted to eat home-grown potatoes instead 
of bread. The present abundance, in fact, reflects the time 
of year and favourable weather rather than that food 
supplies are assured. Credit is certainly due to the Ministry 
of Food, not only for the success of its rationing schemes, 
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but also for its wider handling of the food situation. But 
neither this nor the considerable achievements of British 
agriculture will be enough unless the U-boat menace is 
countered. Mr Hudson spoke of an increase in the wheat 
acreage in England and Wales of 600,000 next year, a Io per 
cent increase in the potato acreage, and a further expansion 
in vegetables, and he stated that milk production in the 
first six months of this year was 10 million gallons more 
than on the pre-war average, and 13 million gallons more 
than in 1941.-He also said that nearly two-thirds of the 
country’s food supplies is now produced at home. Neverthe- 
less, these favourable statistics should not blind the public 
to the fact that it is the remaining third which is the most 
important, for upon its maintenance or loss the country will 
live or die. 


* * _* 


An Opposition Vote 


Even the Government is not content with its own 
proposals to assist necessitous pensioners. To the Labour: 
request on Wednesday (when the new Draft Supplementary 
Regulations for old-age pensioners: were debated) for a 
specific assurance that further measures would be intro- 
duced next session, Mr Bevin replied in general terms that 
“ reasonable provision ” would be made ; the matter would 
come up again, he said, when the Beveridge report on the 
social services was available. The leader of the Labour 
Party, Mr Greenwood, was satisfied by this assurance. But 
a majority of the Labour members present were by no 
means satisfied. Sixty-three votes were cast against the | 
Government, the biggest opposition vote in the life of Mr 
Churchill’s administration. Actually, the votes should rather 
be described as having been cast against the Labour 
members of the Government. It is widely held by Labour 
men that Mr Attlee, Mr Bevin, Mr Morrison and Dr Dalton 
do not stand up firmly enough, in the Cabinet, for the social 
causes they should especially speak for ; and, in the case of 
old-age pensions, the conviction that pensioners should be 
given a higher income, as of right and not by way of alms 
after tests, is shared by people of all political opinions. . 


* * * 


The Efficiency of Labour 


In some quarters it was thought that in presenting the 
Ministry of Labour estimates last week, Mr. Bevin should 
have given a review of manpower policy rather than the 
more restricted topic of the work of the Factory Depart- 
ment, which. was transferred to his Ministry from the Home 
Office in June, 1940. But it is easy to see why Mr Bevin 
chose this subject. Manpower policy is not now a matter 
at issue. There is little that can now be done to find new 
sources of labour ; it only remains to hasten the comb-out 
of non-essential trades, and to make the most efficient use 
of labour in all occupations—civil and military, skilled and 
unskilled, professional and business alike. It is with this 
latter object in view that the work of the Factory Depart- 
ment becomes important, because some of the chief factors 
that detract from the efficiency of labour are sickness, acci- 
dents and bad working conditions generally. Mr Bevin 
rightly claimed credit on behalf of the Department for the 
big advance that has been made since the war in all that is 
loosely summed up in the word welfare. The new Factory 
and Welfare Board acts as an advisory body in this connec- 
tioa, and itself obtains advice from the Industrial Research 
Board, the TUC, employers and others experienced in this 
sort of work. But Mr Bevin dealt too superficially with the 
question of accident prevention. From the point of view of 
first-aid and medical supervision, progress has certainly been 
made, though even now the number of wholetime works 
doctors is only 150, and part-time 550. It is, however, the 
prevention of accidents which should be more effectively 
tackled, because, as Mr. Bevin himself said, they are “ one 
of the greatest hindrances and delays to good production.” 
Hitherto, the Ministry of Labour has relied mainly upon 
propaganda ; even its own inspectors have found themselves 
to a certain extent helpless, because “you cannot by the 
best devices in the world draft regulations to cover every- 
thing.” ‘The fundamental treatment of accident prevention 
would, it is true, involve embodying it in workmen’s com- 
pensation, and placing it on an insurance basis, and it will 
without a doubt be argued by the Ministry of Labour, with 
monstrous iteration, that the Beveridge Report must be 
awaited first, and that in any case a comprehensive scheme 
of reform cannot be attempted in wartime—when the need 
for it is most urgent. 
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Overseas Conscription 


. From time to time since the beginning of the war, the 
Government has been asked whether it could call up for 
military service British subjects living overseas, especi- 
cially those in the United States, and the answer has always 
been that there were no powers for doing so. By the National 


Service (Foreign Countries) Bill, which passed through all . 


its stages in the House of Commons this week, those powers 
will be granted. On the face of it, this seems an entirely 
logical step—British subjects should have the same obliga- 
tions wherever they reside—but it raises interesting ques- 
tions. There is, first of all, as Mr Aneurin Bevan pointed 
out in the second reading of the Bill, the distasteful possi- 
bility that it abolishes the idea of sanctuary. If the British 
Government can stretch out its arm to its citizens abroad, 
then other foreign governments may claim the same power 
over their citizens in this country after the war is over. 
There is, further, the difficult question, elso brought up 
in the debate, whether the application of conscription by a 
belligerent in a neutral country will constitute a breach of 
neutrality. The Attorney-General thought that it would not, 
but it might, for instance, easily raise an important issue 
with the Argentine Government if it were decided to apply 
the Act to Argentina. To begin with, it will only apply 
to Egypt, .which is only technically neutral, and where a 
large British army already exists; and it will be applied 
to other foreign countries—but not the Empire—by future 
Orders-in-Council if necessary. It is not, however, proposed 
to interfere with the present arrangements with the United 
States, under which British subjects of military age join 
the United States army if they do not enter a military or 
other service approved by the British Government. The 
procedure in Egypt is also interesting. Since the aim of 
the Bill is to apply all the National Service Acts in toto, 
those affected will have rights as well as obligations—in 
particular, the rights, of deferment and of conscientious 
objection. The machinery for calling up will be under the 
control of the British Ambassador—not, it is interesting 
to note, the Minister of State. To advise him there will be: 
a central board, consisting of a lawyer, a military repre- 
sentative, and two civilians, one of whom will be a woman. 
There will also be three local boards which will consider 
problems of deferment and so on, but there will be a 
right of appeal to the central board. Independent tribunals 
will also be established for conscientious objectors. The 
most difficult question, of course, will be how to enforce 
the measure, since no British courts for the purpose exist. 
It is, therefore, proposed that persons who fail to respond 
to the enlistment notice will be arrested as deserters, which 
will involve the co-operation of the local police. 


* * * 


Scandinavia 


Discussion of the future of Scandinavian foreign policy 
has lately taken a somewhat polemical turn. The chief 
difficulty which confronts all supporters of regional federa- 
tion is already becoming evident—the territorial ‘definition 
of suitable groups. Probably the difference of emphasis 
shown in the recent press controversy between’ Norwegian 
and Swedish spokesmen will prove to be more apparent 
than real. The enthusiasm in certain Swedish circles for a 
close form of Scandinavian co-operation after the war 
has evoked a statement of the Norwegian attitude in Norsk 
Tidend, the only Norwegian paper published in London. 
This statement, which suffers from condensation jn the form 
in which it was published in the British press, drew atten- 
tion to the dangers of Scandinavian federation and to the 
interest which Norway, as an Atlantic power, now has in 
closer ties with Britain and America. Many Norwegians 
feel the necessity of military guarantees for the security of 
Norway’s long Atlantic coast-line and do not believe that 
any Scandinavian bloc, however well organised, would be 
able to resist successfully the assault of a great Power. It is 
too early to forecast the attitude of Sweden after the war. 
But there is no reason to suppose that Sweden will wish 
to be “ neutral” in the peace. The fact that the success of 
Swedish neutrality is largely accidental and that, in any 
future war, neutrality could not possibly be relied on to 
succeed, cannot have escaped notice in Sweden. Almost 
certainly Scandinavia by itself cannot ensure its own terri- 
torial integrity—the military problem which Denmark pro- 
vides is nearly insoluble—and support from the great Powers 
is probably essential. The greatest living Canadian editor 
once wrote that “the British Empire cannot exist, except 
within the framework of a world-wide system of collective 
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security.” This is even more true of Scandinavia. 
There is no contradiction between Norwegian participation 
in a trans-marine Atlantic bloc and Norwegian co-opera- 
tion with a Scandinavian unit pledged to play a positive 
part in maintaining world peace. Norway borders on two 
regions, the Atlantic fringe and the Scandinavian region, 
and must serve as an essential link. : 


* * x 


A Case of Breach 


Mr Kendall, the “Production for Victory ” Indepen- 
dent M.P. for Grantham, who was described in the press 
at the time of the by-election as “the man to focus atten- 
tion on inadequate war production” and who boasted 
in his election speeches of his own “ high sense of responsi- 
bility,” has run into troubled Parliamentary waters. The 
statement which he issued this week, implying that the 
Public Accounts Committee Report on the British Manu- 
facturing and Research Company, of which he is 
managing director, was “an inspired criticism,” was, 
not unnaturally, regarded as a breach of privilege, and he 
was obliged to apologise to the House on Tuesday. The 
statement itself did not provide a satisfactory answer to 
the Committee’s criticisms, and (as described by the Com- 
mittee) the record of the firm, though admitted to be a 
highly efficient concern, in first haggling over the price, 
and then exacting too high payment from the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production and in refusing access to its books, is. 
not, perhaps, calulated to inspire complete confidence. The 
answer of the chairman, Lord Ashfield, in defence is that all 
this took place before he became associated with the 
company in June, 1940. The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
does not come too well out of the matter. Not until March 
24, 1942, did it issue directions under the Industry (Records 
and Information) Order to obtain and inspect the books of 
the company, though, in the opinion of the Public Accounts 
Committee, the need for such action should have become 
apparent by the end of 1940. The Committee’s report and 
in particular the attitude of MAP are likely to be the sub- 
ject of a Parliamentary debate before the summer recess. 


* * x 


Business Men 


The vexed question of civil servants as business men and 
business men as civil servants is discussed in the Select 
Committee’s twelfth report, which deals with the appoint- 


‘ment of Mr Beaver and Mr Bennett to the Ministry of 


Works and Planning. The Commitiee in general sees no 
objection to the appointment of business men to control 
the businesses they represent, and would deprecate the 
introduction of any ruling that they should entirely sever 
their business connections while holding official positions : 


A policy so stringent would deprive the Government in 
wartime of the services of men in a position to render invalu- 
able help to the state. 


This is surely a reflection on the patriotism of business 
men. If other people can be conscripted into the forces or 
industry, is it too much to expect that business men should 
not temporarily forgo their emoluments from their enter- 
prises to serve the state as its paid employees in the capacity 
for which they are most qualified, with the knowledge that 
after the war they would be able to return to their previous 
positions? In the particular cases under consideration, both 
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the individuals and the firms are clearly exonerated from 
the charges made against them. Mr Beaver and Mr Bennett 
both emerge with their personal reputations unscathed. The 
work undertaken by their respective firms consists of super- 
vising the construction of certain ordnance factories and 
hostels, and of designing hostels. The cost of supervision 
by Sir Alexander Gibb and Partners worked out at 
£1,100,000, plus a further sum of £931,000, which is con- 
sidered “a lower figure than is ordinarily paid to consultant 
firms engaged on works of considerable magnitude. The 
Comptroller-General in his 1940 report on the Civil Appro- 
priation Accounts, on the other hand, thought that the figure 
of £1,100,000 (equal to 3.6 per cent on the cost of the work 
supervised), which was paid to “a firm of consulting en- 
gineers”” employed by the Ministry, was on the high side. 
Whatever may be the rights and wrongs of this particular 
case, the fact that the necessity for public inquiry should 
have emerged at all seems to indicate the undesirability of 
appointing business men to control their own businesses. 


* * * 


Government Advertising 


In a written pariiamentary answer, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given the following estimates, which are 
only approximate, of Press advertising expenditure by Gov- 
ernment departments from the outbreak of war to the end 
of June, 1942: 


£ 
Admiralty ..... 63,000 National Debt Services 25,000 


Air Ministry ... 414,100 Post Office ........... 19,000 
War Office..... 133,400 BENE. occ ccsccccsces 55,900 
Agriculture .... 186,000 SD Géacksseuee anv s 62,000 
Rood. ......00- 855,000 War Transport........ 151,000 
Fuel and Power 84,000 Works and Planning... 42,000 
Health ........ 35,000 Agriculture (Scotland) . 6,000 
Home Office and Health (Scotland) ..... j 

Home Security 89,000 National Savings C’ttee 1,251,100 
Information.... 93,000 Scottish Savings C’ttee. 70,500 
Labour........ 168,000 


Total. ... 3,805,000 


It will be noticed from this table that the National 
Savings Committee comes first, followed by the Ministry of 
Food and then, unexpectedly, the Air Ministry, after which 
there is a big drop in expenditure. The large amount spent 
by the Air Ministry is surprising at first sight. Possibly, it 
is due to the fact that the recruitment of air crews is volun- 
tary ; advertising, therefore, may be considered necessary in 
order to maintain a constant flow of recruits. If this explana- 
tion is correct it may be argued that the exploits of the RAF 
are an adequate and better form of advertising. In any case, 
the table provokes the suggestion that, whatever the merits 
of the voluntary principle, it incurs a great deal of expendi- 
ture in advertising. It may be doubted, for instance, whether 
the National Savings Committee would spend nearly so much 
if saving were made compulsory, or the Ministry of War 
‘Transport if unnecessary travel were prohibited instead of 
the subject of appeal, or the Ministry of Fuel and Power if 
fuel rationing were imposed. It is quite true that the Ministry 
of Food is the second biggest advertiser, and it might con- 
sequently be argued that rationing itself breeds expensive 
advertising. But a considerable part of this advertising is 
by way of public service—in the form of recipes and 
so on. On the whole, it is almost certainly a greater economy 
to impose a uniform system of thrift and then to advertise 
changes rather than to spend the same or more money 
on obtaining small savngs. 


* * * 


Raw Materials 


Last week-end the post-war production and distribution 
of minerals was discussed at a gathering of experts and 
scientists, arranged by the Division of the Social and Inter- 
national Relations of Science of the British Association, with 
special reference to clause four of the Atlantic Charter ; this 
clause proposes “ uccess for all states, on equal terms, to the 
raw materials of the world necessary for their economic 
prosperity.” The scientists naturally concentrated on the 
technical aspect of the problem rather than on its political 
complications. The conference recommended the formation 
of an international resources organisation as a fact-finding 
and advisory body for governments and, as a first step, it 
suggested that a scientific survey of the world’s mineral 
resources should be undertaken. One speaker, discussing the 
financial aspect of mineral production, again drew atten- 
tion to a present political trend which points to the fact that 
colonial peoples may eventually be compelled by their awak- 
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ening national consciousness to assume control of their own 
resources. The conference disclosed many interesting techno- 
logical facts about mineral supplies and their consumption. 
Professor Fawcett, for example, drew attention to the ten- 
dency whereby consumers are relying increasingly on sup- 
plies of materials recovered from scrap. In his view, the 
world’s supply of metal would be regarded as a revolving 
stock, to be used over and over again, and to be replenished 
only by new metal to the extent that replacements are needed 
and to provide for new uses. Owing to the wartime scarcity 
of raw materials, technological progress in the utilisation of 
metals has been speeded up quite appreciably during the war. 
A statement of considerable topical interest was made by Sir 
Thomas Holland, who gave it as his considered view that 
Germany’s decision to drive eastwards was influenced much 
more by her shortage of manganese, an essential material 
needed in the production of steel, than by a scarcity of oil 
which could be made to an increasing extent from the abun- 
dant brown coal supplies in Germany. 


* x * 
South-West Pacific 


After a period of comparative lull, the war in the south- 
west Pacific is beginning to flare up. Last week-end the 
Japanese landed a force, originally estimated at between 
1,500 and 2,500, but now believed to be considerably 
stronger, at Gona, on the north-east coast of Papua, and 
have advanced some §5 miles along a reasonably good road 
towards Port Moresby. From their present position at 
Kokoda to Moresby, the terrain becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult, and there is only a narrow pass through high moun- 
tains to the sea. The Japanese have also extended the range 
of their bombing activity, and have raided Townsville, on 
the north-east coast of Australia, which is appreciably nearer 
the main centres of population than the outposts, Darwin 
and Broome. Last May, when the Japanese attempted to 
advance on Port Moresby, they were turned back by the 
US navy, and suffered heavy losses in the Coral Sea battle. 
The attack was not renewed ; and, since then, enemy activity 
has been limited to bombing, and has provided a further 
example of the impossibility of achieving major successes by 
the air arm alone. The Allied air forces are replying vigor- 
ously by bombing Japanese positions, and the enemy land 
forces have received their first check at Kokoda. It would 
be premature to forecast whether this land offensive is the 
prelude to an attempted invasion of Australia, whether it 
has been undertaken more with the object of reconnaissance 
and consolidation of position, or whether it is intended as a 
diversion to distract attention from the main objective, say, 
an attack on Siberia. Japanese forces are deployed on so 
many fronts—China, Burma, the Aleutian islands, and along 
the Soviet border—that it seems scarcely credible, especi- 
ally in view of the limits of Japanese merchant shipping 
and the growing strength of the American navy, that any 
major offensive. in the Pacific theatre of war is imminent. 


* x * 


Testament of Treachery 


Lord Haw-Haw, William Joyce, has written his own 
Mein Kampf. He calls it, wishfully, “Twilight Over 
England,” and it is being published by the Frankfurter 
Zeitung in parts. Oddly, he boasts of being truly British, and 
he traces his paternal ancestry, which was Irish, back to the 
twelfth century, a feat which Hitler himself only performed 
after he came to power. Joyce was born in New York in 
1906. He was educated at a Jesuit college in Ireland and at 
London University. At the age of 17 he became a British 
Fascist. Then, after some teaching experience, he set out 
to convert the Conservative party to “ genuine nationalism ” 
—an attempt which he now calls “foolish and rash.” In 
1933, the year in-which Hitler came to power in Germany, 
Joyce joined Mosley’s British Union of Fascists. Modestly, 
he claims to have become the Union’s leading propagandist. 
He even converted the Union to anti-semitism—or so he 
says. By now Joyce was modelling all he did on Hitler, 
and he was still restless. In 1937, with John Beckett, a 
similar condottiere of the street corners, he formed his own 
party, the National Socialist League. Now, breaking up other 
people’s meetings, and taking part in demonstrations, Joyce, 
the “ warrior,” was in his element. His face, he says, bears 
the scars of his battles ; but, on the outbreak of war, he 
took himself off to the promised land because his conscience 
did not allow him to fight for his country. There in the 
Third Reich, perhaps not so promising now, he must stay. 
The chief comfort taken by English readers from this sordid 
story is that men like this do not become Fiihrers in 
England. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





The Arsenal in Action 


T= figures of American war production released last 
week by the War Production Board throw the first 
real light on the degree to which the programme laid down 
by President Roosevelt in January is being achieved. The 
President fixed a figure of 60,000 aircraft for 1942, that is, 
a monthly rate of 5,000 planes; in May, less than five 
months later, nearly 4,000 aerdplanes were produced. The 
tank figure was to be 45,000 for 1942, about 3,750 a month ; 
in May 1,500 tanks were turned out. Artillery and anti-tank 
guns are now being produced at the rate of 2,000 a month, 
machine guns at Over 50,000 a month, and sub-machine 
guns at a rate of 55,000 a month. The President’s figure for 
anti-aircraft guns for 1942 was 20,000; in this case there 
are no progress figures, and Mr Nelson frankly admitted 
a serious lag in production, although ‘he declared the situa- 
tion was improving. The shipbuilding figures are presented 
in such a way as to make a comparison with the goal diffi- 
cult; the President in January mentioned a figure of 8 
million dead weight tons, which was later raised to 9 million; 
but the WPB only reports that 228 ships were delivered in 
the first six months of 1942 against 103 in the whole of 
1941. Whether there is a special caution in publishing ship- 
building tonnage, or whether the facts, unlike those on 
other aspects of the production effort, would give aid and 
comfort to the enemy, is not certain. But it has been re- 
ported for several months that the overall shipbuilding 
picture was unsatisfactory. Total war production in June, 
however, was nearly three times that of last November, and 
for the first half of 1942 was 50 per cent greater than that 
of the whole previous year. 

These figures give body to Mr Lyttelton’s statement 
that American war production surpassed the British several 
months before it was expected to, although the absence of 
similar British statistics makes impossible any detailed com- 
parison of the production efforts in the two countries. They 
are probably calculated—and with reason—to offset some of 
the pessimism arising from Allied defeats on the battlefield. 
The past six months have seen a magnificent industrial 
achievement in the United States, which in many respects, 
particularly in aircraft production, has surpassed expecta- 
tions. With new bomber plants coming intg operation, there 
should be no difficulty in meeting and overtaking the goal 
of 60,000 aircraft which seemed so breathtaking at the be- 
ginning of the year. The “ extraordinary ingenuity and rest- 
lessness of mind” of American engineers to which Mr 
Lyttelton paid tribute is already refiected in the monthly 
totals of production, and there cannot be too much praise 
for the efficiency and devotion of management of labour 
and of the administration in seeking out new methods of 
increasing the output of arms. 


Bottlenecks Ahead 


All aspects of the production programme are not equally 
favourable. Nor, indeed, was it ever likely that they would 
be. Mr Nelson’s warning, which accompanied the report, 
shows that he has fully learned the dangers of over-empha- 
sising good news: 


The biggest part of the job is ahead. I want to emphasise 
again and again that the picture is in no sense one that 
provides a basis for undue optimism, . . . Production is going 
well in some categories, although others are lacking somewhat. 
Serious raw material shortages are looming up. Many bottle- 
necks are being broken, but some new ones are forming. 
The Government is working hard on these problems. The 
country must not get the impression that the battle of produc- 
tion is won and that we can stand at ease... . 

_ Shortages of raw materials have been receiving steadily 
increasing publicity and attention. On June 3rd, Mr Batt 
relinquishing his job of Director of Materials, stated : 

As the. vast production machine which has been created 
over the last two years swings into action, the difficulty of 
providing materials to feed it will become more and more 
apparent. .. . I can see times ahead when a shipway may 
stand idle for lack of steel and an ammunition line may slow 
down for lack of copper and brass. . . . The past months 


have been relatively easy. The military has taken from the 
civilian to meet its needs. This pool is nearly dry. From 
here on it will be a continuous problem to provide materials 
to meet the needs of our fighting forces. Industry must get 
a to “patch and pray” to keep existing equipment at 
work. 


These material shortages are caused, in the main, not by 
absolute scarcity, but by the increasing pace of a variety 
of war demands. It is true that many sources of raw materials 
have been lost in ‘the Far East and that ship sinkings contri- 
bute to the inadequacy and irregularity of certain supplies. 
But the relative self-sufficiency of the United States makes 
this a far less weighty factor than in Britain. The main 
reason for the present difficulties is the lack, during the 
past year, of that synchronisation and timing of production, 
so difficult to achieve, but so absolutely necessary if there 
is to be a smooth and continuous flow of production and 
balance in the output of arms. It was not, for example, 
expected last year that fabricating plants would be eating 
up raw materials at anything like the rate which has already 
been attained, and plans for the expansion of raw material 
production are consequently short of what would be desir- 
able to-day. 

Steel production, for instance, at 99 per cent of capacity, 
is still insufficient to provide for all war needs. The cancel- 
lation of shipbuilding contracts at the Andrew Higgins 
yards last week was based on the need to use steel for the 
immediate construction of ships rather than for facilities 
which would only go into production next year. “ Must 
assignments” in the second quarter of the year were re- 
ported in “Business Week” to be 982 per cent of maxi- 
mum output, divided 66% per cent to the Army, 
Navy, Maritime Commission, and Lend-Lease, 14 per 
cent for farm machinery, .railway equipment, exports, and 
mining machinery, and 18 per cent for expansion 
of essential war industries, such as aluminium, rubber, 
steel, high octane petrol. For the 1} per cent of 
the remainder, demand—with a priority rating of A-10 or 
higher—was more than ten times supply. The construction 
of additional steel capacity has had to be somewhat cur- 
tailed because of the lack of materials. Steel operations them- 
selves dropped in June owing to the shortage of scrap and 
the necessity of shutting down furnaces for repairs. 

The Production Requirements Plan was first introduced 
for 13 critical metals where the position was most serious. . 
The greatest difficulty is in the alloys used for hardening 
steel. Despite strict controls over nickel, chromium, vana- 
dium, tungsten, and manganese, the immense demand and 
inadequate imports make this a continuous and menacing 
bottleneck. Copper is another example of serious shortage. 

Rubber, of course, is a case apart. Unless there is a miracle 
of production in synthetic rubber even with thé strictest 
economy in military use, and with no rubber for civilians, 
there is expected to be a deficit in 1943 and 1944. The 
supply of lumber is becoming tighter as the demand for 
steel substitutes rises. Production is below last summer’s 
peak, owing to labour and equipment difficulties ; a “ Czar ” 
has been appointed for the West Coast industry, and the 
allocation of important types of timber is probably not far 
off. The same is true of hides and wool. 

There has been an improvement in the machine tool 
position ; this was probably one of the bottlenecks that Mr 
Nelson had in mind as being broken. Production in May 
reached $107 millions in value, nearly half the total produc- 
tion for 1929 and the backlog of orders is being reduced. 

The need of housing for war workers, with its heavy 
demands on steel, lumber, and other materials, as well as 
labour, is growing more urgent daily. Transport, of fuel and 
petrol, of finished arms and of crops, promises to be one 
of the major difficulties of 1943. The shortage of trained 
manpower, already marked in centres of war industry, will 
become increasingly acute. 

This catalogue of problems should not be taken to mean 
that any one of them is beyond solution or indeed that 
substantial progress is not already being made toward re- 



































































solving them. They are the same set of problems—different 
only in detail—that has cenfronted the war economies of 
both Allied and Axis powers. In some ways, the difficulties 
are greater in the United States. In part, this is due to the 
geographical distribution of American industry ; in part, to 
the greater speed with which it has been necessary to 
wrench industry out of its peacetime setting. Again, -there 
are grounds for suggesting that American industry, with a 
tradition of independence and less experience in co-operat- 
ing with Government and labour, finds the changeovér to 
a strictly regulated economy more harassing than industry 
abroad. 


The Agenda 


There are these special difficulties in the United States, 
but there are also unique advantages. Mr Batt was probably 
guilty of exaggeration when he suggested that the limit had 


been reached in what the military could take from the - 


civilian. The United States is now reaching the point where 
military demands are beginning to hurt and where they will 
not be satisfied without some protest. But that is not to say 
that there is not still an enormous pool of civilian resources 
which can be harnessed to the war effort without endanger- 
ing a standard of life reasonable for wartime. 

All available information suggests that the necessary con- 
trols are now shaping up. e Production Requirements 
Plan, together with the “ allocation classification” system, 
which are now being extended to other materials beside 
metals, are expected to rationalise the materials situation and 
make it impossible for some manufacturers to obtain more 
scarce materials than they need. They are also being counted 
on to put an end to priority violations, particulafiy in alu- 
minium. A Maintenance Requirements Plan, applying simi- 
lar principles to the supply of materials for maintenance, is 
being studied. A plan for inventory control has been 
announced ; it aroused such a storm of protest from busi- 
ness that it is being reconsidered, but some form of inven- 
tory control, designed to keep inventories at a minimum, 
and prevent hoarding of materials and stocks, will soon be 
in effect. Salvage of all kinds is receiving increasing atten- 
tion and the comparative failure of voluntary drives is pav- 
ing the way for compulsory powers. The restriction of 
civilian consumption of scarce materials, insofar as it lies 
within the province of the WPB, is being pressed. The use of 
iron or steel in another 150 articles for civilian use has just 
been forbidden, and not only is their manufacture pro- 
hibited, but also their delivery or acceptance. 


New Phase 


The first stage of American war production is over. A 
period of comparative plenty for the purposes of war produc- 
tion is giving way to an economy of scarcity. Increasingly 
decisions must be taken, not to produce guns and butter, 
or even to produce guns or butter, but rather to distribute 
resources between urgent categories of military production. 
Mr Batt said that industry must get ready to “patch and 
pray.” But more than this will be expected both of industry 
and the Government, and of the civilian population as well. 
The aim must be, under conditions of increasing difficulty, to 
achieve a balanced relationship between output of different 
kinds of armaments ; to tie production securely to strategic 
decisions ; and to guarantee an orderly flow of the right 
materials and labour to the factories where they are most 
needed. The difficulty involved will be appreciated in Britain 
which, for three years, has been grappling with much the 
same range of problems. It is a time for prayer, perhaps, but 
also a supreme test of planning and of the organisation and 
techniques which have been built up in this first six months 
of American belligerency. But the responsibility is not that 
of the War Production Board or the Services of Supply 
alone. It extends to an even greater degree to the Adminis- 
tration, to Congress and to the American people themselves, 
who must make the decisions on manpower, rationing, taxa- 
tion and many other political issues which affect war pro- 
duction at every point. 


American Notes 


Full Circle 


The speech of Mr Hull, the Secretary of State, is 
unlikely to be the last of the historic cycle of American 
speeches on post-war policy, but with it the representation 
of varying viewpoints within the Administraton is very 
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nearly complete. Mr Hull’s emphasis on caution—at one 
point he warned that 
new policies should always be guided by cautious and sound 
judgment lest we make new mistakes in place of old ones and 
create new conflicts 
—and his repeated stressing of the necessity of nations rely- 
ing on their own efforts toward economic betterment, within 
a framework of international law and co-operation, have been 
interpreted as a modification of the speeches delivered by 


’ Mr Wallace and Mr Perkins. Mr Hull’s main points on 


post-war reconstruction referred to the removal of im- 
pediments to action rather than to daring social experi- 
ments ; he argued that with 

peace reasonably assured, with economic shackles removed, 

with political stability established, a vast fund of resources will 

be released in each nation to meet the needs to progress... . 

to invigorate the constructive forces of initiative and enterprise. 
This is a far cry from the bold policies advanced by Mr 
Wallace and Mr Perkins ; for that very reason it will find 
more support in conservative circles, which were alarmed at 
the enthusiastic reception of Mr Wallace’s demand for a 
“ people’s revolution.” It is only natural that “Judge” Hull 
should be primarily interested in the legal machinery of the 
post-war world, in an international court of justice, in an 
international police force. It should not be taken for granted 
that Mr Hull’s speech means an abandonment by Mr 
Roosevelt of the forward positions established in earlier 
speeches. It is more likely that President Roosevelt is sound- 
ing out public opinion by stimulating the expression of a 
variety of views by his official family, and that the Presi- 
dent’s own course will only be determined after an appraisal 
of the reactions of the public. Particular interest has been 
aroused in the United States by what is believed to be an 
implied warning to the leaders of the Congress party, and 
perhaps to Vichy, in Mr Hull’s statement that those who 
refuse to fight show themselves unworthy of liberty, and 
make more difficult the task of those who are already 
fighting. 

* * * 


BEW at Work 


The recent announcement of agreements with Bolivia 
and Mexico for the purchase of rubber and alcohol are 
examples of the work which the Board of Economic Warfare 
is doing to increase the production of scarce materials in 
the Western hemisphere. The terms of the Bolivian agree- 
ment provide that the Rubber Reserve Company will during 
the next five years purchase all rubber produced in Bolivia 
other than that required for essential domestic needs and 
250 tons to be available annually for export to neighbouring 
countries. The Rubber Reserve Company is to spend 
$2,125,000 in the development of rubber resources in Bolivia. 
Similar agreements are already in effect with Brazil, Peru, 
Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Colombia, and negotiations are 
at present proceeding with other countries. The Mexican 
agreement provides that the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion will purchase the entire exportable surplus of Mexican 
alcohol production up to the end of February, 1943, at a 
price of 40 cents a gallon. It is an interesting feature of these 
agreements that they are announced jointly by the State 
Department, the Board of Economic Warfare, and the RFC 
commodity corporation concerned. The hostility which was 
incurred by the Board of Economic Warfare at the time 
when its powers were being so strikingly increased appears 
to be dying down. The amicable relations which now exist 
appear to be due in large part to the steady avoidance by the 
Board of any publicity which would reflect on the other 
departments and agencies with which it must co-operate. 
On the other hand, it does not appear to have had to 
modify its activities. One of the most reassuring aspects of 
the Board’s programme is its realisation of the difficulties 
which will be created after the war by the increased self- 
sufficiency of the Western Hemisphere. Mr Wallace, who is 
chairman of the Board, has already publicly expressed his 
fears concerning the pressure groups which will spring from 
the expansion of the synthetic rubber industry in the United 
States, and the similar problems which will have to be faced 
in the Central and South American countries will not have 
escaped his attention. 


* * * 


The Primaries Continue 


The primaries are now in full swing, and ‘although in 
the majority of cases the issues are local, as is usual in an 


' off-year election, much of the recent activity on Capitol 


Hill has been carried on with a direct eye to its effect back 
home. The creation of a new rubber agency to supervise 
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the production of synthetic rubber from grain is a case in 
point, and the disinclination of oil-producing states to share 
in petrol rationing for the conservation of rubber prompted 
a hundred Congressmen to announce that they were firmly 
opposed to nation-wide petrol rationing, unless it could be 
proved that there was a general petrol shortage. A large 


number of Congressmen are now devoting the unofficial 


recess to the urgent task of fence-mending ; and the Presi- 
dent himself has intervened in New York to give his en- 
dorsement to Senator Mead’s candidacy for the Democratic 
nomination for Governor. The Labour party, which holds 
the balance of power in New York, had repudiated Bennett, 
Mr Farley’s candidate, and the risk of his defeat led Mr 
Roosevelt to endorse a more liberal candidate who might 
secure the labour vote. The danger is that, if there is no 
reconciliation between Mr Farley and the President, Mr 
Dewey, the Republican candidate, may profit by the split. 
There appears to be agreement, however, that in general the 
Democratic party will increase its representation in Con- 
gress, although there are no signs that the country is dis- 
posed to condemn any man for pre-Pearl Harbour isola- 
tionism, The argument appears to be that a Congressman 
is not expected to be more foresighted than his fellow 
citizens. The details and personalities of most of the elec- 
tions are too complicated to be of much concern outside 
the particular locality. But it is of some interest that 
Representative Ham Fish, implicated in the Vereck case, is 
conceded a good chance of being returned again. Martin 
Dies has secured, unopposed, the Democratic nomination 
of the Second Congressional District in Texas, which means 
that he will be elected, Gerald L. K. Smith, the Coughlinite, 
is busily stumping Michigan for the Republican nomination 
for Senator ; his expenses are said to be interesting the 
Senate Committee to Investigate Campaign Expenditures. 
The primaries never fail to provide their quota of surprises 
and local colour. In Connecticut, Clare Boothe Luce, the 
playwright and wife of the publisher of Time, Fortune 
and Life, is in the running for a Republican nomination. In 
Georgia, reviving Prohibition sentiment has prompted the 
candidacy of “ Wee Willy ” Upshaw on a platform of “God, 
- Ten Commandments, a Sober Nation, and the American 
me x * * 
The Rubber Tangle 

President Roosevelt’s announcement that he would 
probably veto the Bill establishing a new agency to handle 
the production of synthetic rubber from grain, and that he 
was planning some action of his own on domestic rubber 
production, is evidence that the argument over synthetic 
rubber has not been finally settled. Even the hope that there 
would be rubber for civilians seems to have been revived 
by the reports that the rubber industry believes it will be 
possible to supply all mechanically usable cars with tyres 
for the next two years. The industry stresses that this will 
only be practicable if driving is reduced by 40 per cent, 
speeds reduced to 40 m.p.h., and tyres checked every week. 
Even with this cautious proviso, the announcement seems 
unfortunate, in view of the public confusion over the rubber 
situation. More prudent estimates suggest that, even with 
the strictest economy on the part of the Services, with no 
rubber for unessential use, and if 1943 sees the strict ful- 
filment of the programme for producing 250,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber, there will be an absolute shortage of over 
100,000 tons. The deficit is expected to last well into 1944, 
even with production of synthetic rubber reaching 650,000 
tons in that year. Confusion over the synthetic rubber pro- 
gramme has been heightened by a long-drawn-out argument 
about the merits of basing it on petroleum or on wheat. 
—actually, of course, it will employ both processes. 
The farm bloc has been a determined proponent of the 
rubber-from-alcohol-from-wheat method, while the Ad- 
ministration and the War Production Board have favoured 
production from petroleum. Mr Henderson, the Price Ad- 
ministrator, has caused some surprise by favouring the Con- 
gress view that rubber should be produced from alcohol. 
The pros and cons of wheat versus petroleum cover the 
questions of time, of materials for plant, and of cost. For 
wheat it is argued that the USA has a vast surplus of 
wheat ; that the process is chemically more direct, and 
therefore shorter. For petroleum, it is claimed that the 
plants needed would not require the copper needed for 
alcohol-butadiene equipment, or so much compressor horse- 
power ; and that is cheaper. According to a special article 
in the magazine Time, in 1944, when 800,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber is scheduled to be produced, 100,000 will 
be specialty rubbers; 60,000 Standard Oil’s butyl; 40,000 Du 
Pont’s neoprene ; the rest will be Buna-S, with 220,000 tons 
Produced from alcohol, the other 480,000 tons from petro- 
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leum. The greatest danger is that pressure from the farm 
bloc, the Big Four rubber companies, the small companies, 
the refiners and the public, may keep the whole programme 
open to revision. Time reports that the US has already used 
up one-third of its stockpile of 700,000 tons of natural rubber. 
The problems of expanding the industry from a capacity 
of about 30,000 tons a year to 800,000 tons are enormous. 
If there are further delays in starting the job, even the 
250,000 tons scheduled for 1943 may not materialise. 
*x x x 


Shorter Notes 


The State Department has announced that agreements 
have been reached with the Central American countries 
concerned for the construction of a gravel highway between 
the southern frontier of Mexico and Panama. The surveying 
of the road is in progress and construction will begin imme- 
diately. Besides its strategic importance, the road will ease 
the difficulties of the Central American countries which have 
depended largely on shipping for their transport needs, and 
which have been the victims of the U-boat campaign in the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. 

* 


Sugar rationing has worked so well in the United States, 
and supplies have been coming in so much more regularly 
than was anticipated, that the ration may have to be raised 
in order to dispose of surpluses. Stocks have piled up to 
such an extent that refiners are now forced to turn away 
raw cargoes. 

* 

It now appears that the report that the War Labour Board 
proposes to grant wage§ increases up to I5 per cent to 
workers who have not had increases up to that amount in the 
period January, 1941, to May, 1942, were correct. If the 
unions have received part of the increase the Board will 
grant the balance, and it reserves the additional right to 
adjust inequalities in the lower income levels. As existing 
price ceilings are based on last year’s wage rates, either price 
ceilings will have to give way, or Congress will have to grant 
the OPA power to grant substantial subsidies to industry if 
the Board is upheld by the President. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Reign of Terror 
(By a Correspondent) 


i reports from occupied Europe speak of a new climax 
of intensity and ruthlessness in the German ‘terror. What 
emerges from those reports is no longer the picture of a 
“normal” regime of conquest and occupation, but the 
horror of the Nacht der langen Messer, which has now 
fallen upon a whole continent. The “blood and revenge” 
(Blutrache) of the old SA songs have become for the sub- 
jugated nations an everyday reality. Whatever scepticism 
may be aroused by “atrocity stories,” facts suffice to 
show that Europe has been turned by its present masters 
into a shameful jungle, into a hunting-ground for the 
Urwaldmensch armed by the technique of the twentieth 
century. 

Poland still holds first place among the victims. All the 
normal political and moral standards of a civilised age 
must be set aside in order to gain,a proper understanding 
of what has been happening in Poland. The question there 
is no longer merely one of oppression and slavery, but 
one of political and cultural, and in some parts of the 
country, even physical, extermination. In the western parts 
of Poland, the so-called Warthegau and Silesia, it has been 
the avowed purpose of German policy to clear these terri- 
tories of their Polish population. Gauleiter Greiser has 
repeatedly stated that not one Polish word will be spoken 
in the Warthegau in a few years’ time. All Polish schools 
—even the elementary ones—have been closed. Masses of 
people have been driven from their towns and villages into 
the region of the General Government—or into labour 
camps in Germany. Executions are reported daily by the 
German press of Western Poland. In Central and Eastern 
Poland, it is primarily the intellectual class that is being ex- 
terminated ; the aim is to deprive the nation of its political 
and moral leadership—actual or potential. The whole body 
of University professors and lecturers is being physically 
destroyed. Some weeks ago, the professors of Lvov Uni- 
versity were murdered or deported to concentration camps 
just as were their colleagues of Cracow University some 
time earlier. The ranks of clergymen and village teachers 
have been decimated in the same way. And this summer 
a great purge was made of former reserve officers of the 
Army. The scope of the Terror among the common people 
can be measured by the fact that Poles are being sent to 
twenty-three big concentration camps in Poland and 
Germany. 

But, even against this background, the massacre of Polish 
Jews stands out as a unique crime. The slaughter started 
towards the end of 1941, and this summer it is still 
going on. Whole Jewish communities have been wiped 
out by machine-gunning. The pogrom started in Eastern 
Poland—formerly Soviet occupied—and from there it 
spread westwards. The most conservative estimates put the 
number of the victims at over 100,000, while inside reports 
from the ghettos speak of a much higher total. The mas- 
sacre has surpassed anything recorded in the long history 
of anti-Jewish pogroms, even the famous slaughter of 1648, 
during the Khmelnicky rising, in the Ukraine. 


Preventive War 


Poland is the nearest “normal” rear behind the Eastern 
front, the base for supplies and communications. German 
reverses in the East have raised high hopes among the 
Poles ; the underground movement has grown in strength ; 
and the unbroken spirit of the Polish people has remained 
a constant menace to the nearest rear of the fighting forces. 
To crush the spirit of resistance, precisely at a time when 
the military situation might favour that resistance, became 
imperative from the invader’s point of view. The Ger- 
mans, in fact, have been waging a preventive war against 
the pending danger of Polish guerillas. The underground 
movement has shown an astounding degree of vitality. All 


attempts to destroy the network of clandestine organisa- 
tions have failed. The Germans, therefore, decided to strike 
at those classes of society—the intelligensia first of all— 
from which the cadres of the underground movement 
come. The fury of the Terror can also be explained by the 
panicky nervousness of the hundreds of thousands of 
Volksdeutsche who have been settled in Poland in the 
homes and on the land of expelled Poles. Their lot and 
even their life depends entirely on the military position ; 
it is the Volksdeutsche’s fear for their future that has fed 
the wave of terror. 


Heydrich Assassinations 


In Czechoslovakia, the court-martials still try “crimes 
connected with the assault on Heydrich.” Nearly 1,300 exe- 
cutions have been carried out, besides the wiping out of 
Lidice and Lezaky. Here, too, the object has been to cut off 
the underground movement from the broad mass of the peo- 
ple. The newly-established National Tribunals try, not only 
the “traitors,” but also their families and employers. Thus, 
the Gestapo tries to frighten the Czechs into assisting its 
spies in hunting members of clandestine organisations. 
Seven University professors, a number of teachers and 
Army officers have been shot recently. Officials of the Pro- 
tectorate’s Ministry of Agriculture had to pay with their 
lives for the failure of the Nazis to get hold of the peasants’ 
crops and cattle. 

Opposition to the Germans now comes even from those 
political quarters which some time ago were inclined to 
“collaborate.” General Alois Elias, Prime Minister of the 
first Czech puppet Government, was executed on 
June 19th. The leader of the Agrarian party and the 
Czech Prime Minister of the post-Munich period, 
Rudolf Beran, was sentenced to ten years’ penal .servi- 
tude. The SS group leader, Reischauer, has been 
appointed deputy to the Czech Minister of the Interior ; 
the peculiar thing is that the terrorism in Czecho- 
slovakia is carried out under the auspices of Hacha 
and Moravec. These Czech quislings embarked upon the 
path of “collaboration” with the now familiar excuse 
that they were thus going to save whatever might be saved 
for the future of Czechoslovakia ; now they assist the invader 
in destroying the nation, morally and politically. 

In Western Europe, the position is different. The Nazis 
there still keep the kid glove on the mailed fist. Even so, 
more people have been arrested in Belgium during 18 
months of occupation than were arrested during the whole 
of 1914-18. The death penalty has been introduced for 
circulating illegal papers. In occupied France, the practice 
of shooting hostages has not been enough; and now 
families of saboteurs have been made responsible for their 
relatives’ doings. If those “guilty” of sabotage are not 
found within ten days, their families’ male members over 
18 years are to be shot, and female members sent to forced 
labour camps, according to an official German announce- 
ment. 

It is perhaps not very useful to indulge in further 
descriptions of the Nazis’ misdeeds. Their cruelty is 
matched only by their inhuman monotony. Two political 
conclusions seem to be important. The physical and mor:! 
exhaustion of the oppressed nations grows with every year 
of the war; all reports from Underground Europe, parti- 
cularly those from the Slav countries, give alarming evi- 
dence of this exhaustion. Secondly, it would be a fallacy 
to suppose that this prodigious reign of Terror fails to 
obtain some of its objectives ; it does lead to depression and 
despondency. But this despondency borders on hope and 
eagerness for action as closely as it has never perhaps don¢ 
before ; and which will prevail depends on the next develop- 
ments in the battlefield. 
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New Zealand’s War 
Finances 


[FROM OUR CHRISTCHURCH CORRESPONDENT] 


May 20th 

OwING to the increase in expenditure resulting from the 
Pacific war, the Government has presented estimates for 
war expenditure this year much earlier than usual. Though 
neither the accounts for last year nor the detailed estimates 
for the present year were complete, the Prime Minister, 
acting as Minister of Finance, was able to state that ex- 
penditure in the Consolidated Fund, the Social Security 
Fund and the National Development Account, were below 
the revenue last year, and can be financed this year without 
any changes in taxation. Comparing the estimates for 
1942-43 with the results for 1941-42, Consolidated Fund 
expenditure decreased by about £NZ1.§ millions, expenditure 
on social security increased by about £NZ2.3 millions, and 
capital expenditure on public works and housing is reduced 
from £NZ12 millions to £NZ4.5 millions. War expenses 
cost about £NZ53 millions last year. About £NZ20 mil- 
lions was raised by special war taxes, £NZ31.7 millions 
from loans, including £NZ8.2 millions from Britain, and 
£NZ4.4 millions was carried forward from the previous 
year, making the total receipts £{£NZ56.1 millions. For the 
present year, war expenses are expected to total £NZ133 
millions, though it is admitted that close estimation is im- 
possible in the circumstances. To meet this expenditure, it 
is proposed to raise £NZ46 millions under the agreement 
with the British Government, £{NZ1o millions under the 
lend-lease agreement, making £{NZ56 millions from abroad, 
and to borrow £NZ35.6 millions in New Zealand. Present 
war taxes will yield £NZz2o millions, transfers from the 
Consolidated Fund £NZ3 millions, and other items £{NZ4 
millions. It is proposed to increase the taxes on incomes, 
beer, wine and spirits, tobacco and cigarettes, and the sales 
tax, to raise an extra £NZ14.4 millions, making the tax 
contribution to war expenses £NZ34.4 millions. 

With these additional taxes, total taxation is expected to 
yield {4NZ77.8 millions, or about £NZ47.15 per head of 
the population. National and social security taxes will be 
2s. 6d. in the £ on all incomes, without exemption except 
for war and social security pensions and benefits. Includ- 
ing these, taxes on individual incomes will start at §s., 
after income-tax exemptions, and reach 18s. in the £ above 
£NZ2,500 in the case of unearned incomes, and above 
£NZ3,700 in the case of earned incomes, while company 
taxes, starting at §s., will reach 14s. ofd. in the £ on in- 
comes above £NZ7,950. The figures given do not permit 
an accurate balance of the accounts, but the following is 
an approximate summary of the results for last year, and 
the estimates for this year:— 


ReEsutts 1941-42 and Estimates 1942-43 
(£ N.Z. millions) 





Apprex. 
Results Estimates 
1941-42 1942-43 
Expenditure :— 
Consolidated Fund.............. 39-7 38 -2 
Social Security Fund............ 13-7 16-0 
Development A/c (Loans only)... . 12-0 4°5 
War Expenses A/c.............. 53 -0 133 -0 
118 -4 191 -7 
ei ae 5-1 5-1 
Total Expenditure................ 113 -3 186 -6 
Receipts :— 
Taxation :— 
For Consolidated Fund........ 35 °5 32 °5 
,, Social Security Fund,...... 10-9 10-9 
», War Expenses A/c........ 20 -0 34 -4 
Total Taxation............... 66 -4 77°8 
Other Receipts, Surpluses, etc... 13 -4 14-2 
MMe Nepean a6. Cana ard x lalatase%s 79 8 92 -0 
Loans :— 
From Britain ................ 8-2 46 -0 
ee Te ee — 10-0 
Internal War Loans........... 23-5 35 6 
Total War Loans ............. 31 7 91-6 
For Development A/c......... 12-0 4°5 
WOCRl DBAS soc os608 404.0400 k05 43-7 96 -1 
Total Receipts ............... ° 123-5 188 -1 
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The national income of New Zealand is not known, 
but the estimates of taxation indicate that the aggregate 
private incomes of all individuals will approximate 
£NZ230 millions, and the net total, avoiding double count- 
ing, about £NZ210 millions. Last year, the banks found 
nearly £NZ16 millions for Government loans, and special 
efforts will be needed if this year’s projected expenditure 
is to be met without inflation. 


French Workers in 
Germany 


[By A FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


July 27th 

VicHy’s efforts to send French industrial workers to 
Germany have not abated. The propaganda is even more 
intense in the unoccupied zone than in the occupied. New 
promises are made every day: no compulsion will be 
applied to workers who do not want to renew their con- 
tract ; they will be assured of finding a job when they come 
back to France ; a lump sum of money (1,000 francs) will 
be paid to them for their equipment, etc. 

Recently, the radio from Vichy has revealed the goal 
which Laval had set himself. Three hundred thousand 
French workers must go to Germany so that the same 
number of peasants are released. This figure does not in- 
clude the 150,000 French workers who were already in 
Germany when Laval started his campaign. Up to now, the 
results have been very disappointing for Vichy and the 
Germans. From June 22nd to July 3rd, 11,658 people left 
France to work in Germany, among them 2,715 women. 
In the following week (July 4th to July 11th), the total figure 
was 4,190. On an average, the enlistment of French workers 
for German industry reaches about 5,000 a week. If the rate 
is not increased, Vichy would need more than a year to 
attain its goal, assuming that all the workers renew their 
six months’ contract when it expires. 

A law of July 11th has placed French manpower in 
Germany under the authority of Laval, who has delegated 
his powers to Benoit-Méchin. New measures are being taken 
to increase the emigration of labour. Instructions have been — 
sent to employers to form squads of workers for Germany, 
including foremen and technicians. Big undertakings must 
organise squads by themselves. Small and medium ones 
will have to co-operate for the same purpose. It appears that 
the total number of workers to go to Germany has been 
divided between the different industries (especially the metal 
industries, but the building industry also), and a quota has 
been assigned to each Committee of Industrial Organisation 
(employers’ committees put by Vichy at the head of the 
different industries). It is still too early to say if this pro- 
cedure will give better results than have been achieved 
hitherto. But it can be deduced from the French radio and 
press that employers are very reluctant. “ Too often em- 
ployers refuse to give up their best workers,” says the 
Vichy radio. 

No prisoner has yet been released by the Germans. The 
exchange ratio between industrial workers and prisoners has 
never been officially stated. But a recent announcement in a 
Paris paper discloses that, as might have been expected, 
the bargain has been highly favourable to the Germans. 
According to this paper, only qualified workers from the 
metallurgical industry will count for the release of prisoners, 
and then only after a considerable number have arrived in 
Germany. 
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German Europe 


Social Policy 


IMPROVISATIONS and makeshift arrangements have been the 
features of Germany’s social policy since the spring of last 
year. Labour conscription ; land service for boys and girls ; 
the so-called duty year for girls (that is, compulsory 
domestic service); the tremendous increase of married 
women employed in industry ; and the employment of 2.5 
million foreign workers, all created problems which can no 
ionger be solved by the activities of the Labour Front. The 
great number of men and women of poor physique em- 
ployed in industry has increased the sickness rate consider- 
ably. Factories actually paid premiums for punctuality and 
regular attendance until the Trustees of Labour made a 
drive for better factory discipline by introducing penalties 
for absenteeism. Independent artisans and retail shops, 
which were unable to provide facilities for welfare, sport 
and recreation comparable to those supplied in large-scale 
factories, were encouraged to form “social co-operatives ” 
bringing together groups of small-scale businesses for the 
purpose of providing sports grounds, entertainments, extra 
sickness benefits and medical aid. 

The biggest problem has been provision for working 
mothers, especially those expecting children. After Hitler 
came to power, the existing safeguards for mothers employed 
in industry were either abolished or fell into disuse, 
because of the dismissal of most married women. Now, 
about half the total number of married women are employed 
in agriculture and industry and special measures have 
become necessary again. A new “safety for mothers law ” 
came into force on July 1st. According to this law, expec- 
tant mothers must not be employed on work which involves 
the constant lifting of weights exceeding five kilogrammes. 
Overtime work, night shifts and work on Sundays are pro- 
hibited. The most important point is that women must be 
given sick leave six weeks before and six weeks after con- 
finement. Nursing mothers are paid “ nursing allowances.” 
The terms of the new law show, first, that expectant 
mothers have up to now been employed on heavy work 
as well as on night and day shifts ; and, secondly, that it is 
now necessary to restore safeguards and benefits which 
were in force before Hitler came into power. 

Old-age pensions and sickness and other benefits were 
increased during 1941-42; but, on the average, they are still 
below the pre-Hitler level. No cuts in benefits and pensions 
are made if old-age pensioners above 70 years of age go 
back to work. But all other old-age pensioners and disabled 
persons in receipt of benefits are paid reduced rates if they 
return to work. The very elaborate safeguards of pre-Hitler 
Germany for young people employed in industry have 
largely fallen into disuse ; but the prohibition against young 
people under 16 years of age being employed on night shifts 
has been strictly enforced. On the other hand, boys and 
girls have been taken from school in great numbers before 
the school-leaving age to fill vacancies in industry. The 
vocational guidance departments of the labour exchanges 
reported that, in the spring of this year, there were 757,000 
vacancies for boys, but only 631,700 could be filled. The 
’ land service, the Hitler schools and numerous. other institu- 
tions —_ a considerable part of the boys and girls leaving 
school. 

Formally, foreign workers, except Poles, enjoy the same 
social benefits as Germans, but their actual treatment is very 
different. Most foreign workers are housed in special camps 
under the control of the Labour Front. Medical services are 
organised on military lines. The labour turnover is very 
great among foreign workers and the benefits they derive 
— paying insurance contributions are thus extremely 
small. 

There is a definite trend towards combining al] the 
different social services in one organisation. The shortage 
of administrative personnel is acute. A general reform, 
however, is not possible at the moment. The first step 
towards concentration was made in combination with the 
deduction of the wages tax at the source; three different 
‘msurance contributions, sickness, old age and unemploy- 
ment, were lumped together. Contributions are no longer 
computed according to a wages schedule ; a lump-sum con- 
tribution, amounting to 5.6 per cent of weekly wages in 
the Old Reich and ro per cent in Austria and the Sudeten- 
land, is deducted. The sale of insurance stamps has been 
abolished. Benefits, however, still vary according to the 


former schedules. Generally speaking, Nazi policy has been 
successful in increasing the number of contributors. Most 
independent artisans are now paying contributions and 
accident insurance has been extended to office workers and 
domestic servants, whose accident rate is extremely low 
compared with workers in industry. Social insurance con- 
tributions, in fact, have thus become an important means of 
financing state expenditure. 


* * * 


Harvest Preparations.—The compulsory delivery of 
cereals, which was introduced for wheat and rye in 1937, 
has been extended to all cereals. Barley is particularly men- 
tioned in the decree as being needed in the new season to 
supplement bread grain. Last year, the Minister for Agri- 
culture has stated, deliveries of bread grain had exceeded 
the quota by 800,000 tons. This year, delivery quotas of all 
kinds of foodstuffs will be greater than ever before. 
Premiums will be paid for additional deliveries of milk, 
butter, eggs and poultry. It is officially announced that 
2.5 million hectares under cereals, which were damaged 
during the winter, have been resown. The discussion of this 
announcement in the press makes it clear that a consider- 
able part of this damaged acreage has been used to extend 
the area under potatoes, which is reported to have been 
increased by 13 per cent compared with 1941. 

Difficulties in the supply and transport of potatoes last 
winter led to attempts to prevent a repetition. Special potato 
commissars were appointed in the agricultural districts, 
Their main task is the organisation of deliveries, transport 
and frost-proof storage. Additional storage facilities are 
under construction, and there is even talk of a scheme for 
manufacturing frost-proof transport vans. A further increase 
in the consumption of potatoes is expected. 

The acreage under vegetables will be extended in 1942 
to 306,000 hectares, against 241,000 hectares in 1941, when 
the acreage had already been increased by 25 per cent com- 
pared with 1940. There is, however, a shortage of vegetables. 

. * a 


Overloading.—At the beginning of the war, permission 
was given to overload railway goods trucks by one ton. 
Overloading of two tons is now permitted on German 
trucks. French and Belgian trucks, which were excluded 
from this rule, may now be overloaded by one ton. The 
authorities are not satisfied with the turn round of goods 
trains. A propaganda campaign for making the best use of 
available rolling stock is being conducted vigorously. Wher- 
ever possible, the transport of civilian commodities is cut 
down by creating supply districts beyond which industries 
are prohibited to deliver their goods ; the transport of beer 
over long distances has been forbidden. 

* 


Building Societies.—At the end of 1941, Germany’s 
public building societies reported that total deposits 
amounted to Rm. 95 millions, against Rm. 72 millions and 
Rm. 68 millions at the end of 1940 and 1939, respectively. 
During 1941, 27 private building societies concluded 30,000 
new building agreements against 16,000 in 1940. This 
tremendous increase in building agreements, at a time 
when all private building activity is stopped, is described 
as alarming by the press. The total of building agreements 
concluded by the private societies at the end of 1941 was 
120,000 ; during the last years before the war, the annual 
number of small houses constructed was roughly the same 
figure. The press doubts whether the contracts can be 
carried out as soon as the war is over. 

* 


Industrial Repairs.—The Minister for Economic 
Affairs, by special decree, has given priority to repairs in 
essential war industries. The object is to ensure that urgent 
repairs which have been postponed for a long time are 
carried out. It is pointed out that production must not be 
hampered by neglected repairs. At the same time, factories 
are discouraged from diverting valuable material and labour 
for repairs which are normally done by specialised 


contractors. 
* 


Bones.—The Commissar for the use of waste and scrap 
material has established a special department for bones and 
horn with the object of utilising them more thoroughly for 
the war-economy. 
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Russia at War 


The New Losses 


THE new German advance to Rostov and beyond is, in 
many ways, a completion of last year’s conquest of the 
Ukraine. Economically, the newly-lost territories were linked 
by strong ties with the area to the west which was occu- 
pied last autumn. The industries of the Rostov area were a 
part of the productive entity of the Southern Ukraine, with 
its iron ore base in Krivoirog, its coal in the Donetz basin, 
its iron and steel works at Mariupol and its large scale 
engineering plants at Voronezh, Voroshilovgrad and Rostov. 
Similarly, the farming area on ‘the Don and around Rostov 
supplemented the great Ukrainian agricultural economy. 

The following tables compare Russia’s economic losses 
towards the end of last year, when the German offensive 
was brought to a standstill, and the new Soviet losses 
which have resulted from the withdrawal in the Don area 
and from the fall of Rostov. The figures are only approxi- 
mate ; their accuracy is by no means certain. The Russian 
administrative divisions to which statistical data relate do 
not always coincide with the actual battle zones. Most of 
the figures available were provided by the census taken in 
1939; and, since then, many changes, apart from those 
caused by the war, must have taken place. The most impor- 
tant changes are those which are due to the course of 
hostilities, such as industrial and agricultural evacuation. 
But, in spite of all these shortcomings, the tables do reflect 
the relative proportions—if not the exact extent—of Russia’s 
new losses ; they also indirectly provide a clue to the scope 
of any probable industrial evacuation from the recent 
battle zones. 

TABLE OF LOSSES 


Nov.,, _ End of July, 
1941 1942 Total 


Territory (sq. km.).......... 1,200,000 150,000 1,350,000 
Population (millions)........ 45 5-7 50-52 
Sowing area (million hectares) 40 7 47 
Cereal crops (million tons) ... 25 8 33 

Wheat (million tons) ...... 7 3°5 10-5 


Railway lines (km.)......... 25,000 6,000 31,000 


According to the 1939 census, the total figures for the 
USSR were: 21 million square kilometres of territory ; 
170.§ millions of population ; 137 million hectares of sown 
area ; 90 million tons of cereal crops, of which 31 million 
tons were wheat. The losses (new and old) expressed as per- 
centages of the USSR total are given in the following table: 


Losses IN PERCENTAGES (Round Figures) 
1941 July, 1942 Total 
0/ o/ ° 


/0 /O %o 
WOTTIROTIES 50 on oon sec cc acces 5:7 0-7 6-4 
Population. ........0.000060 26-27 3-4 29-31 
Sowing area.........2ceeees 31 5:5 36 °5 
COMOAT CTONS. oo 60s ccs cesses 27 9 36 
DEE Keecveesencensecses 22-5 11 33 +5 
Railway lines .............. 50 7 37 


The loss in territory is the least significant. The loss 
of population is, of course, very much smaller than sug- 
gested by the tables ; according to the Soviet press about 
one-third of the population of the lost territories has been 
evacuated. The loss in cultivated land and in crops is very 
high ; and only a small fraction can be made good by an 
expansion of agriculture in the east. Similarly, the loss in 
railway lines is not replaceable. 

The next table gives an estimate of the comparative 
losses of industrial capacity (in percentages of the total 
Soviet output). 


INDUSTRIAL LOSSES 


Nov., July, 
1941 1942 Total 
% % 

TN 2 ard ali alee ae at 210 45 50-55 
INE 2015s VialgncaNasvenede 60 — 60 
SRNR 60d av awa cous ananne ‘td ae 60 
Machine building .........:. 15 15 30 
BL hone aree mesa waaesals 47 13 60 
Rolled Iron ............000. 47 10 57 


The figure for coal is lower than that suggested by 
the 1938-39 statistics, because it takes into account the 
development of the Kuzbass and Karaganda mines, which 
has probably reduced the share of the Donetz in total 
Soviet output from 60 to 50 per cent. 





The Azov and Black Sea region is most important as a 
centre for the production of pig iron. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to say what proportion of the total output of the region 
was produced in the Mariupol-Taganrog area, which was 
lost last year, and what proportion in the present battle 
zones. The same applies to machine building. When the 
South Ukrainian industrial district is taken as a whole, it 
will be seen that, last year, it was mainly the raw material 
base which fell to the Germans, while this year’s conquests 
affect primarily the manufacturing centres of the local iron 
and steel industries—a fact which has an important bear- 
ing on the likely scope of evacuation, because, apart from 
the coal district, a much higher proportion of the indus- 
trial capacity of the newly-lost territories could be saved by 
evacuation than was the case last year. 

The Northern Caucasus has now become the most 
directly threatened area. The economic importance of the 
Northern Caucasus and Transcaucasia is illustrated by the 
following figures. Caucasian territory is 1.6 per cent of the 
Soviet total ; the population is 9 per cent of the whole ; 7.5 
per cent of the arable area lies in the Caucasus ; and 14 per 
cent of Russia’s cattle are bred there. In oil production, 
the Caucasus’ share is about 85 per cent; of this 75 per 
cent comes from the Baku oilfields. In the actual danger 
zone of the Northern Caucasus, there are the old wells of 
Maikop and Grozny, which between them account for 3-4 
million tons of oil, more than ro per cent of the Russian 
output. Armavir and Tuapse are the great refining centres 
in the Northern Caucasus ; the Armavii refineries are situ- 
ated some 160-170 miles south of Rostov. Should the 
Germans be able to seize the Armavir-Maikop-Tuapse oil 
wells and refineries, then they would have won a great 
prize. But the Russian “scorched earth” policy will, no 
doubt, deny them the use of the Northern Caucasian ojl ; 
and, between Maikop and Grozny in the north and Baku 
in the south, the Caucasus mountains form a tremendous 
obstacle to any advancing army. 


Shorter Notices 


‘*The Democratic Advance.’’ By Edward Mousley. Dakers. 
198 pages. 

Lord Ironside has said of this book that “the chapter on 
strategy is the best thing I have read in this backboneless 
world ”—not perhaps an unqualified tribute coming from 
the man who was CIGS when British strategy was at its 
nadir. Nevertheless, the book is well worth reading. 
The author restates his view, elaborated earlier in Man or 
Leviathan? that “superior force is no less essential to 
maintain the victory than to win the victory”; that “the 
only alternative to war... is the rule of Systematised 
power enforced, where necessary, by power”; that “in 
order to win at all we must strike down and supplant the 
rival order.” 

Mr Mousley is not humble. He seems convinced that 
he was the first to discover these truths. He appears to 
think that he is alone and not given his due—a man with 
a grievance as well as a message. The Democratic Advance 
is too repetitive. Its constructive chapters are much fuller 
of wordy phrases with no clear meaning than the author, 
who believes he has a plan, would credit. But if Mr Mousley 
still has no very clear plan, he is not alone in that ; and he 
certainly has something to say worth listening to. This 
book, which is really a footnote to his earlier opus, would 
have "made an inspiring and suggestive pamphlet. 


‘¢ The Stock Exchange Official Year Book, 1942.’’ Thomas 
Skinner and Co. (Publishers), Ltd. 3,165 pages. £4 
net. 


The regular production of that truly indispensable 
publication, The Stock Exchange Official Year Book, despite 
all wartime difficulties, is a matter for genuine congratula- 
tion. The work is, of course, increasingly complicated by 
censorship regulations as well as by the shortage of labour 
and materials. Yet, none of these hindrances is apparent 
from inspection of the latest volume, which is as compre- 
hensive as ever, and includes a list of emergency addresses 
of companies and registrars in the supplement. It has 
again been necessary to omit general information and 
certain special chapters to comply with the requirements of 
the Paper Control, but these sections can be found in the 
1940 edition. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Insurance: A Wartime Industry 


; = other industries, insurance has been mobilised for 

war. On the one hand, it has had to adapt its normal 
activities to war conditions, which have upset many former 
risk schedules; and, on the other hand, its facilities and 
resources have been enlisted in the war effort. Its world- 
wide organisation has been recruited to aid the Allied war 
effort and, where possible, to hamper the enemy’s; its assets, 
both at home and overseas, have been mobilised to assist 
in financing the war; and a large proportion of its personnel 
has been released to join the Armed Forces. 

It is natural, because it is these which most impress the 
imagination, to consider first the towering totals of insurance 
companies’ assets. These assets derive partly from the need 
to accumulate funds as reserves for known liabilities, chiefly 
under policies of life assurance. In addition, there has been 
the desire, in the interests of security, to build up a sheet- 
anchor of free reserves to provide against unforeseen con- 
tingencies. It is largely because British insurers have always 
followed the practice of distributing less than they earn that 
the industry has been able to acquire its predominant inter- 
national position and its immense financial strength. Even 
in times of peace, a large share of these assets was invested 
in Government securities. Now virtually all available cash is 
being placed in the Government till—not only new moneys, 
but also the proceeds of repayments and requisitions—and 
since the beginning of the war the total thus invested has 
been in excess of £200 millions. Since the net interest earned 
on Government securities is less than 2 per cent, and the 


AMP 


The Largest British 
Mutual Life Office 


Assets Exceed 


£135,000,000 


NEW BUSINESS 1941 


(Ordinary Dept.) 


£20,886,822 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(Established 1849 in Australia) 
73-76, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
War Time Address: 


““TARNMOOR,” HINDHEAD, SURREY 


rate assumed for most life assurance contracts issued in the 
past has been 3 per cent or more, an appreciable sacrifice of 
profit-earning power has been involved. 

This does not represent the sum total of the insurance 
companies’ contribution from their assets. By virtue of their 
world-wide business, their assets at the outbreak of war 
included a considerable proportion of overseas investments, 
which were required to finance the purchase of war supplies 
from abroad, To the extent that these investments were not 
held as security for contracts in individual countries, they 
were mobilised very soon after the outbreak of hostilities. 
The “tied ” investments could not be so readily realised, 
because they could only be sold as part and parcel of over- 
seas businesses. The solution in regard to the major area in- 
volved—the United States—came with the announcement 
last July of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation’s loan 
to the British Treasury. This loan was for a total of $425 
millions, and British offices’ interests in subsidiary American 
insurance companies formed a substantial part of the 
security. Current interest and trading earnings in the 
United States are placed at the disposal of the Treasury for 
the service of interest and amortisation. All current earnings 
of British insurers throughout the world—companies and 
Lloyd’s—are at the disposal of the Government. Actually, 
the profit-earning capacity of British insurance has been 
well maintained, although the occupation by the enemy of 
successive spheres of operations has naturally tended to 
reduce the volume and spread of business. 
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How has the industry’s administrative organisation con- 
tributed to the war? Here, again, a distinction has to be 
drawn between the position in this country and the position 
overseas. At home considerable additional work has been 
taken on by companies and underwriters in acting as agents 
for the Board of Trade in the operation of Part II of the 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, providing for the insurance 
of commodities, and of the “Business” and “ Private 
Chattels ” schemes under Part II of the War Damage Act, 
1941. This work, which involves the issue of policies at the 
rate of some five millions a year, has been undertaken on 
a non-profit basis.. Although companies and underwriters 
are not responsible for the actual payment of claims under 
these schemes, they have accepted the work of handling all 
losses under the “commodities” and “ business ” schemes 
and have instituted a country-wide organisation for the 
purpose. In addition to their administrative organisation, 
their technical service has been placed at the disposal of the 
Government, and technical committees haye been established 
throughout the country to assist Government departments 
in the vital work of fire prevention. 

But the main business of insurance in fire, life, accident 
and marine has gone forward, without noticeable loss of 
efficiency, in the face of many wartime changes. As the 
nation’s factories have been converted to war purposes, so 
fire insurance has followed pari passu; the insurance of 
motor vehicles has kept in step with the transfer of private 
and commercial vehicles from non-essential to essential 
work; marine insurance has completely changed its character, 
for, apart from the actual insurance of war risks, even the 
straightforward insurance of marine perils has taken on a 
considerable measure of war hazard. Not all the business 
now underwritten is such as would have been accepted in 


Open Market Policy—lIl 


By-Passing 


HE direct business in bills between the Bank of 
England and the clearing banks—described in an 
article last week in The Economist—assumed substantial pro- 
portions in the first eighteen months of the war. The bulk 


the 
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time of peace. In fire insurance, for example, in their desire 
to afford full cover, offices have taken larger net lines than in 
normal times, when the assistance of the European re- 
insurance market was available, and this has involved some 
loss of underwriting stability. In marine insurance on hulls, 
much business is being written which would rather be 
avoided, for it is only too clear that, because of the limitation 
of repairs to work essential to keep ships seaworthy, there 
will be a long legacy of repairs to be made good in the post- 
war period, when the level of costs cannot be foreseen. 
Abroad, the main pre-occupation has been with measures 
to ensure that British insurance protection should be with- 
held from the enemy and those working for him. An in- 
stance of this policy—which has involved the severance of 
many old connections—is the so-called ship warrant 
scheme. In these matters, insurers have worked in close co- 
operation with the Ministry of Economic Warfare and the 
Trading with the Enemy Department of the Board of Trade. 
Activity of this kind is, of course, useless if protection can 
be secured elsewhere; and although British offices and 
underwriters wield great power in international insurance, 
the British market is not the only one. It was with the 
realisation of this that two general managers accompanied 
a Treasury official to Washington last September— 
before America’s entry into the war—on a mission of co- 


- operation, which was very successful. 


The insurance industry can claim to have adapted itself 
to the requirements of a wartime industry. The question ot 
man-power is at the moment under examination by the 
Kennet Committce ; it is known, however, that insurance 
offices have parted with more than half their pre-war male 
staffs and that an appreciable proportion of their permanent 
female staffs has also been called up. 


Market 


of the floating debt borrowing during this period was made 
in the form of Treasury bills, and a considerable part of 
the clearing banks’ increased holding of these bills came to 
them, not via the discount market, but direct from the 
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with pleasure a position achieved by its sound 
and progressive policy which, after 95 years of 
active service, is enabling it to maintain a 
traditional service to policy holders and to 
assist the war effort to the fullest extent. 

The following figures are extracted from the 
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Bank of England—through what came to be known as “ the 
back door.” The agents of the Bank may have sold bills 
originally issued through the tap to one or other of the 
public departments or through the tender to the banking 
department of the Bank of England. On the basis of this 
direct discounting intercourse between the Bank of England 
and the clearing banks, a new technique of open market 
assistance for the money market has developed. When credit 
showed signs of being in short supply, and the discount 
houses found it difficult to take up the Treasury bills for 
which they had tendered the previous week, the agent of the 
Bank of England would buy short-dated bills from the 
clearing banks on the understanding that they, in turn, 
would buy [onger-dated bills from the discount market. 
Here was a curious and significant reversal of the, traditional 
machinery of credit control in this country. No longer was 
the discount market the buffer between the central bank 
and the commercial banks. Instead, the clearing banks had 
come to be used as an intermediary through which assist- 
ance was given by the Bank of England to the discount 
market. 

The scale and persistence of the direct business in 
Treasury bills between the Bank of England and the 
clearing banks were considerably reduced after July, 1940, 
when Treasury deposit receipts began to be used ; these 
receipts soon came to be the truly live and elastic element 
in the floating debt. But the open market relations between 
the central bank and the commercial banks are still used 
regularly when occasion demands. This traffic in bills is of a 
two-way character, If the clearing banks have a superfluity 
of cash which calls for immediate employment, and if these 
reserves cannot conveniently be used in the discount market 
by buying bills or making loans, the Bank of England will 
probably be able to supply Treasury bills previously held 
by a public department. Such an operation will in all 
probability suit the convenience of all parties. The very 
fact that an abundance of cash is held by the clearing banks 
will suggest that the ways and means position of the Govern- 
ment is temporarily taut, and that bills held by one or other 
of the public departments could with advantage be sold. 
Conversely, if the clearing banks are short of cash, they can 
remedy the position, not only by the traditional means of 
calling in loans from the market, but of selling bills to 
the agent of the Bank of England. 

The new technique of open market operations has not 
supplanted the old. Whenever the discount market finds 
itself short of money, it can usually obtain the necessary 
relief by selling bills to Seccombe Marshall and Campion. 
Whether the official agent transacts any particular body of 
open market operations with the banks or with the discount 
houses is now a question, not of routine or tradition, but 


Holiday Note Demand 


The rise of £8.9 millions in the note circulation 
revealed in this week’s Bank return shows that the increase 
in the fiduciary issue, ‘announced last Tuesday, was well- 
timed. If the reserve of notes in the Banking Department 
had not been replenished, the past week’s withdrawals would 
have reduced it to a mere £6.1 millions. During the corre- 
sponding week prior to the August bank holiday last year 
the note circulation rose by only £5.8 millions ; this year’s 
acceleration in the rate of withdrawals suggests that official 
admonitions about excessive holiday travelling and spend- 
ing are not regarded very seriously. The increased demand 
for notes has naturally been a material factor in the credit 
situation, particularly when the banks have needed to build 
up their balances with the Bank of England for their 
monthly making-up arrangements, The deflationary effect of 
the note withdrawals has, however, not prevented bankers’ 
deposits from rising by £9 millions to the relatively com- 
fortable total of £136.9 millions, while public deposits have 
fallen by £5.2 millions to £8.7 millions. This position 
explains the fact that the discount market has been able to 
negotiate the past few days without recourse to the 
“ special ” buyer. It has been suggested that on this occasion 
the method has been for the authorities to purchase bills 
from the clearing banks, and thus enable the latter to assist 
the discount market. The increase in the fiduciary issue has 
meant the usual transfer of Government securities from the 
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of convenience and circumstances. The business will be 
transacted where bills of the required amount and currency 
are to be found, or can be sold most readily. But where the 
initiative for open market operations comes from the market 
itself, the agents of the Bank of England will seldom be 
found to turn a deaf ear to the offers of bills made to them. 
These open market dealings between the discount houses 
and the Bank of England are of more common occurrence 
to-day than they have ever been in the past, despite the 
by-passing of the discount market in so much of the open 
market activity of the authorities. 

The important new feature of the open market operations 
between the Bank of England and the discount market is that 
they should occur at all when the initiative for them comes 
from the side of the market. In the past, if the market 
sought help from the Bank of England, it did so direct— 
that is, without passing through the intermediary of 
Seccombe, Marshall and Campion—and either rediscovered 
eligible bills at Bank rate or took seven-day loans at } per 
cent over Bank rate. Discount business between the Bank 
of England and the discount market was done at open 
market rates only when it was initiated by the Bank. Since 
the beginning of the war, the market has been excused all 
recourse to penal borrowing from the Bank at the official 
rates. On all occasions when, on pre-war precedents, the 
market would have been forced “ in the Bank,” it has found 
it possible, since the war, to obtain its facilities on open 
market terms. 

The scope of open market operations of the Bank of 
England has greatly increased since the war. The recourse 
to them as a means of increasing day-to-day control of 
the credit position is the rule rather than the exception. A 
significant revolution has occurred in technique. The revo- 
lution is of a two-fold character. First, there is the break- 
down of the barrier between the central bank and the com- 
mercial banks in the open market. That barrier is unlikely 
to be re-erected. The development removes yet another 
of the essential justifications that could be pleaded for the 
discount market, and though it does not leave that market 
altogether devoid of justification, it may profoundly affect 
its future. Secondly, there is the substitution of open- 
market operations for all penal recourse of the market to 
the facilities of the central bank. The teeth have been 
drawn from the mechanics of credit control, and now it 
operates without tears. This may be very desirable while 
the control of credit is exercised, as it is now, with a con- 
stant bias towards expansion. But it is too early yet’ to 
claim that the new technique has come to stay. The days 
may return when the official Bank rate of discount will 
recapture some of the reality and significance which it has 
so completely lost to-day. 


banking to the issue department, and has involved little 
change in the credit base, which is only £1.7 millions higher 
on balance. 

* ; x * 
Another £50 Million 


A further,increase in the fiduciary issue before the 
August Bank Holiday had long been regarded as inevitable, 
and Sir Kingsley Wood’s announcement last Tuesday occa- 
sioned little comment. The Chancellor also re-stated some 
of the reasons for the increase in the public’s demand for 
notes. Higher earnings are being paid to people who are 
unaccustomed to banks; and Sir Kingsley Wood referred 
to the use of cash instead of cheques for “ various reasons ” 
—a euphemism which suggests the operations of black 
market operators, Sir Kingsley evidently realises that in- 
creased note holdings can in many cases be regarded as 
savings. The latest increase in the fiduciary issue is 
the seventh since the outbreak of war, including the rise 
from £300 millions to £580 millions which resulted from 
the transfer of the remainder of the Bank’s gold to the 
Exchange Equalisation Account in September, 1939. The 
other increases, of £50 millions at a time, have taken place 
in June, 1940 ; April, 1941 ; August, 1941 ; December, 1941 ; 
April, 1942; and July, 1942. It has been suggested that 
undesirable publicity about increases in the note issue could 
be avoided if the ritual of the Treasury minute were sup- 
planted by a single authorisation to increase the issue by 
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up to £500 millions as and when necessary. It is difficult 
to see how this course could produce any material advan- 
tage. Apart from the shock to public opinion which would 
be caused by the initial publicity given to such a move, 
the notes would still have to be introduced into the Bank 
of England return gradually, and each increase would be 
the occasion for comment in the press, just as under the 
present arrangements. A glance at the Bank return will 
show that the alternative of increasing the fiduciary issue 
by £500 millions in one move is technically impracticable. 


x * * 


July Savings Improvement 


The monthly debt return, which covers the period 
from July 1st to July 25th, shows that more than 85 per 
cent of the revenue deficit for the same period has been 
financed by “savings ”—that is, by subscriptions to the 
“large” and “small” Government loans and to tax re- 
serve certificates. It should be pointed out that the deficit 
itself has been limited by the buoyancy of tax receipts and 
by the assistance given by the inclusion of a further instal- 
ment of the Canadian Government contribution. In addi- 
tion, “small” savings are still restricted by the influence 
of holiday spending. The increase in savings has, in fact, 
been almost wholly due to a jump in subscriptions for 


, National War and Savings Bonds, which, together with 


tax reserve certificates, account for £139 millions out of 
the month’s total savings of £154.8 millions. The sharp rise 
in War Bond sales has been associated with the expectation, 
now disappointed, that this issue would be withdrawn at 
the end of July, and it may be significant that the advance 
in subscriptions has been accompanied by large pre- 
encashments of Treasury deposits. As much as £27 millions 
out of the £53.5 millions of TDRs redeemed during the 
month represented encashments before maturity. This is 
much the largest proportion of pre-encashments to total 
redemptions which has been recorded since the figures 
began to be published, and it suggests that the banks, on 
their own, or their customers’ behalf, were important partici- 
pants in the supposed last-minute rush for National War 
Bonds. Since new TDRs were issued to an amount of 
£116.5 millions, the net increase over the month was £63 
millions. The other elements in the floating debt were lower, 
and in particular the entire repayment of the Bank of 
England advances, required to finance the turn of the half- 
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year, limited the net increase in the floating debt to only 
£24.2 millions, bringing the total amount of debt created 
during the month to £179 millions. 


* * * 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (July 25th) and shows the 
respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 








£000 : 

Total ordi expenditure... 1,637,462 Total ordinary revenue...... 719,359 

New Sinking Funds......... 2,603 Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— 3% Def. Bonds (net)...... 39,606 
National Savings Bonds... 2,507 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 46,065 
Public Dept. Adv......... 28,355 3% Savi Bonds 1960-70 93,615 

Miscellaneous issues (net)... . 1,145 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 127,210 

Increase in balances ........ 522 3% Funding Loan 1959-69 121,650 

Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 58,350 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net) .. 119,954 
“* Other debt ” (met) ...... 179,791 
Floating debt (net) :— 
Treasury Bills ......... 8,994 
Bank of Eng. Adv...... eas 
Treasury deposits ...... 158,000 
£1,672,594 £1,672,594 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


x x *x 


Italian Exchange Regulations 


‘The Bank for International Settlements has produced 
a summary of the Italian exchange regulations as the latest 
addition to the series which has already covered this country, 
the United States, France, Switzerland and Sweden. Italy 
was, of course, one of the earliest countries to resort to 
exchange control as a means of propping up a weak 
currency on an over-valued basis. It is significant of the 
lengths to which this control had been carried that of 
more than 60 decrees and laws dealing with exchange, only 
I2 were passed after the outbreak of war in Europe, and 
no more than three after Italy’s own entry into the war. 
In July, 1940, the ban on exports, formerly restricted to a 
specified list of goods, was extended to all merchandise. In 
September, 1941, the purchase and sale, as well as the 
export, of platinum, gold, silver, precious stones or articles 
containing these materials was prohibited, while in the fol- 
lowing month the limit up to which banknotes may be ex- 
ported and reimported was raised from Lire 200 to Lire 400. 


Investment 


NWB Terms Unchanged 


In a week which witnessed a very considerable falling- 
off in turnover, there have been only two main features. 
The first a gentle improvement in industrial equities, and 
particularly in the heavies and land and sea transport, the 
other a considerable disappointment to the Consol market, 
in that the new issue of 2} per cent National War Bonds 
is to be made on terms identical with the series now closed. 
In fact, the announcement of a new series would be a pure 
formality were it not for the fact that, owing to the arrange- 
ments for dealing in bonds still on tap, it is necessary to 
distinguish between old and new. The two series of 1949-51 
bonds so far issued have now been consolidated into one. 
The new bonds will be styled Series “B.” The old bonds, 
both types of which were readily dealt in at par some three 
weeks ago, acquired a thin film of ice early this week, and 
are now frozen hard on the minimum of 100, thanks to the 
failure of the Treasury to exact even more stringent terms 
from the investor. As the total of the 1949-51 bonds issued 
is already well in excess of £500 millions, whereas the 
1945-47 issue was closed at some £444} millions, and that 
of 1946-48 at £491 millions odd, there was some basis for 
the expectation of a change. The plain fact is, however, that 
since October last, when these bonds were first issued, 
there has been no improvement in gilt-edged stocks com- 
parable to that of earlier times. It is not to be supposed, 
however, that the Treasury has abandoned hopes of further 
reducing the yield on “shorts,” and there is no reason 
why a change in the terms offered should be made only at, 
or about, the interest date on the old bonds. A new series 
is likely to be announced as soon as conditions appear to 
warrant it. 


Three More Conversions 


There have been during the past week further additions 
to the considerable list of conversions already published. The 
latest particulars are set out below. Of the offers, by far the 
most important is that of £3,600,000 Palestine Government 
stock, carrying the guarantee as to both principal and interest 
of the British Government. There is actually an additional 
£875,000 of this stock outstanding, but it is held in the 
sinking fund, and will, it is understood, be paid off. The 
fall in interest from 5 to 3 per cent is very sharp, but it is 
no more than is justified by the present level of prices, 
indeed, the Palestine 3 per cent Redemption stock, 1986-96, 
which has a similar guarantee, stands at about 99, after 


Maturing Repay- New 
Stock able Stock 
£ % o% Due 
Army & Navy Stores 484,900 5 1-243 4 1960-70 
Yorks. Elec. Power. 550,000 5 1-11-42 34 # 1972 
Palestine Govt...... 3,600,000 5 1-11-42 3 1962-67 


deducting net accrued interest in the market quotation. In 
view of the fact that the new stock has a maximum life 29 
years less, the point in the price seems a narrow margin. In 
these circumstances, it has been possible to arrange for 
any of the new stock not accepted in conversion to be taken 
over, free of commission. This is, in a sense, a new de- 
velopment, since jt amounts to giving the normal underwrit- 
ing, Or guarantee, commission to the present holders if they 
accept the offer. All the three new stocks are offered at par, 
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there being a cash payment of 2 per cent, in respect of 
premium, to all holders of the Yorkshire Electric Power 5 
per cent debenture. The recently offered Bass debentures 
stand at a point premium, and a similar fate is expected for 
the Watney, Combe issue. 


* * * 


Further Railway Interims 


Like holders of Transport “C” and London and 
North-Eastern second preference stock, those of the Great 
Western ordinary are to receive increased interim pay- 
ments. The interim is raised from 13 to 2 per cent, which 
is exactly half the total distribution for 1941, but, excep- 
tionally, the holders of LMS ordinary are again to wait 
until the end of the year for a payment. In the case of 
LNER, the warning has been issued that the higher 
interim must not be read as indicating a larger total pay- 
ment. Thus, three of the five participants in the railway 
= have evened out their wanhaaneed as In the 





| Prices 








Jan.—July - Dividends e 
saa a ose | July, | Jan., | july. Yield 
High | Low july’ 2 29) 1941 | I9ad | lod | % 

aa ; 
Gt. Western Ord. ...... 473 39 45 | 1} 23 | 2 | 8 -889 
PM. ssessenseos 208 168 20 ie 2 «.» {10-000 
LNER 2nd Pref ..... 23% 183 224 os 28 1 = {10-556 
Southern Prefd. ....... 66} 614 65} 23 2 23 7-663 
» (OeliL........ 174 | 143 164 a 1 ... {10-448 
Transport “C” ....... 41z 38 2 2b 1} 6 424 





fourth case, that of the Southern, it appears that the re- 
casting of the capital structure makes it impossible to adopt 
a similar policy with regard to its deferred stock, even if it 
wished to do so. The preferred and deferred are, in fact, 
separate parts of the one stock, the ordinary, and it seems 
that nothing can be paid on the junior section until the 
claims of the senior for the year have been fully satisfied. 
The decision of LMS may be influenced by the fact that 
revenue, outside the rent charge, is relatively important to 
this company. The table gives the range of quotations for 
the six stocks in question over the first half of this year, 
the latest closing price, the yield on last year’s dividend, 
and payments at the last three half-years. It will be seen 
that the yields are such as to discount an appreciably less 
favourable experience under peacetime conditions, except, 
possibly, in the case of LPTB. 


* * * 





Insurance Share Index 


The position of The Economist index of insurance 
shares at June 30, 1942, with comparative figures at half- 
yearly intervals since the middle of a is shown in the 




















June Dec. June Dec. June 

Company 30, 31, 30, 31, | 30, 

1940 1940 1941 Z 1941 | 1942 

| 

DED Lida asedbekeenseear 1,260 1,512 1,554 1,848 1,806 
ECL eckceuceeceh kee 2,159 2, 476 2,667 3,016 2,984 
Caledonian...............2. 2,768 3, 271 3,397 3,963 4,151 
Commercial Union.......... 2,177 2, 993 2,939 3,320 3,537 
Employers’ Liability........ 1,892 2297 2,252 2,486 2,522 
Equity & Law............. 1,155 1,155 78 1,155 1,237 
General Accident ........... 6,667 8,667 8,833 11,000 11,333 
Gresham Fire .............. 2,381 2,381 2,38 2,857 2,857 
SEND. 6 bib 60%s00000c00s 2,128 2,487 2, 2,961 3,077 
Legal & General ........... 4,918 5,874 6,421 7,213 7,924 
Life Assn. of Scotland...... 2,259 1,66 1,426 1,640 1,831 
London & Lancashire....... 2,692 3,539 3,615 4,000 3,923 
London Assurance.......... 1,795 2,183 2,426 2,620 2,620 
North British & Mercantile..| 3,822 4,2 4,140 4,777 4,713 
DL civsbassbaseencess 313 1,522 1,493 1,731 1,761 
PC cerccneda .ceacbes ; 1,353 | 1,421 1,624 1,624 
Prudential ................. 1,679 1,918 1,798 2,182 2,494 
Royal Exchange............ 2,588 3,573 3,573 4,128 3,943 
PE chchesenbesonsces’ 1,979 2,624 2,538 2,839 2,796 
Scottish Life............... 584 2,360 2,247 2,458 2,640 
Scottish Union & National..} 2,366 2,588 2,366 2,625 2,958 
DM cciGtbeconbecsseex 822 2,311 2,311 2,604 2,622 
DMD cbse eneeeseeses 1,814 2,217 2,217 2,519 2,418 
MEDS ci xccccasencueens 2,164 2,474 2,525 3,041 3,092 
I 2,397 | 2,818 | 2,826 | 3,144 | 3,234 


ESTABLIGHED 1824 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ASSETS exceed £18,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 


: St. Andrew 
Lenden: 5, Walbro ees item Adérese: 5, Lothbury, E.C.2) 
and 45, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 
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appended table. Calculations are based on the investment 
of £1,000 in each of 24 representative securities in 1913. 
Notwithstanding the reverses in Libya, the index discloses 
a further improvement in values, which have risen by 3 
per cent in the six months, and are now almost restored 
to the level of December, 1939. Of the shares listed, 14 
show increases, 7 decreases, and 3 no change. The most 
important movements are in Prudential, from 223 to 26, and 
er Union and National, which at 100s. are higher by 
IIs. 3 


Company Notes 


Hudson’s Bay Accounts 


The full accounts of Hudson’s Bay Company for the 
year to January 31st last show that the improvement in 
total earnings was fully as satisfactory as was suggested 
by the preliminary statement discussed in The Economist 
of July 18, 1942. The trading account has an increase in 
gross profits from £703,520 to £949,488, and the land 
account from £79,500 to £121,542. With depreciation on 
the former account £10,000 lower at £140,000, the ordinary 
dividend, raised from 1 to 3 per cent, is fully earned, even 
in face of the jump in tax liability from £486,123 to £710,959 
and the carry forward is slightly higher at £94,566. In 
the Land Account, where the transfer to capital reserve 
is up from £13,156 to £35,424, equity earnings are still 
nearly £20,000 higher at £53,544 and, after the increase in 
ordinary payment from 1} to 2 per cent, tax free, the carry- 
forward is raised by nearly £4,000 to £17,358. The directors 
indicate that the improvement realised on Land Account 
was due mainly to the delay in marketing the good wheat 
crop of 1940. They point out that the area sown in 1941 
and 1942 was some 25 per cent lower. The average price of 
land sold per acre was reduced from £1 6s. 7d. to 
£1 os. 6d., partly on account of the sale of 24,000 acres of 
particularly low-grade land. Profits of the large retail stores 
again reached a new record level, while the Wholesale and 
Fur departments increased their earnings, the latter largely 
by the sale of Canadian, African and Asian furs in New 
York. The indications are, however, that, with the possible 
exception of the last named, limitation of supplies will pro- 
gressively reduce turnover. The balance sheet shows a rise 
in net liquid assets from £2,999,070 to £3,141,181, most 
notably in stocks, from £1,314,231 to £2,143,789. Debtors 
are some £300,000 lower at £911,151, and creditors over 
£440,000 higher at £1,774,126. Economic activity will con- 
tinue to increase in Canada as war production expands. 
There will, of course, be a contraction in the normal civilian 
trade side of the concern’s business, and it remains to be 
seen what opportunities can be found to adapt activities 
to the necessities of war economics. As was expected, the 
repayment of £600,000 of preference capital will reduce the 
nominal value of the preference shares by 30s. to £2. 


* * ° * 


London County Freehold and Leasehold 


With a further decline from £377,255 to £360,616 in 
total income of London County Freehold and Leasehold 
Properties for the year to March 31, 1942, this concern 
realised the lowest earnings since 1931-32, when the capital 
was much smaller, Since the charge for leasehold amorti- 
sation was again higher at £38,262, against £36,779, while 
maintenance reserve received £50,000, against £10,000, and 
interest required little less than in the previous year, at 
£221,424 against £222,832, there is a drop in equity earn- 
ings from £67,687 to £11,100, representing less than I per 
cent on the ordinary capital. Of the surplus, £10,000, 
against nil, is transferred to general reserve, and the re- 
mainder goes to raise the carry forward from £238,910 to 
£240,010. The last ordinary dividend was 8 per cent in 
1939-40. Sir William J. M. Burton, the chairman, attributes 
the decline in profits to further loss of rent, higher cost of 
servicss and the necessity of raising the provision for 
doubtful debts. There is no provision for war-damage con- 
tribution, which is in arrears for the two years ending 
July 31 last, since payments on account of damage sus- 
tained, including substantial sums received since the close 
of the financial year, still leave an excess owing over con- 
tributions due, which amounts to £140,000 gross annually, 
equivalent to 5} per cent on the ordinary stock. The 
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directors point out that the surplus of debenture, mortgage 
and bank loan and of current liabilities over liquid assets 
has been reduced from £5,749,367 to £5,601,275 over the 
past two years. An excess of liquid assets over current lia- 
bilities in 1940-41 of £33,030 has, however, been replaced 
by an excess of current liabilities of £53,335 in the latest 
financial period. Total reserves, though higher than two 
years ago, have declined in the last year from £1,5797,017 
to £1,765,536, mainly through reduction in war-damage 
reserve from £150,000 to £27,500. Bank loan, at £470,000, 
is £50,200 lower than in the previous year, while debtors, 
including sums estimated as recoverable on account of war 
damage, have risen from £112,950 to £184,197. Valuation 
of properties, which is scarcely changed at around 
£10,300,000, has not been adjusted for war damage. The 
continuance of war conditions and the burden of war 
damage contributions appear to put an ordinary dividend 
out of the question for the immediate future, but it is 
possible that, unless bombing restarts this autumn, rent re- 
ceipts may improve so that preference payments will remain 
secure. The 10s. ordinary shares at present stand at par. 


x * x 


Cairn Line Setback 


The Cairn Line accounts for 1941 show a fall in disclosed 
profits, after taxation, from £69,121 to £45,927. Repairs 
and maintenance charged against profits absorb only £6,490 
against £10,156, so that equity earnings amount to £38,676, 
a decline of some £20,000. The ordinary dividend, main- 
tained at 4 per cent, is covered by a rate of 12.9 against 
19.4 per cent ; total reserves receive £30,000 against £40,000 
and the carry-forward is reduced from £9,716 to £6,392. 
Before the appropriation, general reserve and _ classifi- 
cation account were down by £11,531, against a fall of 
£1,262 in 1940. The setback in earnings is due partly to 
the fact that, in 1940, the company enjoyed the benefit of 
certain free voyages before the Liner Requisition Scheme 
came into operation; partly to the possession of smaller 
total tonnage; and partly to higher cost factors. The chair- 
man, Major T. Russell, puts in a plea for a revision of the 
requisition terms, in view of the serious drain caused by 
the high cost of ship repairs. The balance sheet shows a 
strengthening of the financial position as a result of the 
reserve appropriations. Valuation of fleet is unchanged at 
£49,774, against which the company now holds a fleet 
replacement account of £50,000 and general reserve of 
£20,035. A reduction in debtors of some £177,000 to 
£22,365 is accompanied by a jump in cash holdings from 
£273,105 to £434,593 and the investment of £26,000 in 
marketable holdings. ‘There is a rise in net liquid assets 
from £611,508 to £626,652. The results are consequently 
in line with average shipping earnings and the share- 
holders continue to enjoy a substantial cushion in the 
cover for ordinary dividends. The ros. ordinary shares, 
at 7s. ex dividend, offer a yield of £5 14s. 3d. per cent. 


x * * 


UDT Contraction 


As the war progresses, less and less of the national 
effort is devoted to satisfying individual wants, while the 


Treasury sees that necessary capital is, in large measure, pro-. 


vided for those working for the Services. In these circum- 
stances, it is inevitable that there should be less demand 
for the facilities provided by the United Dominions Trust. 
Shareholders may, therefore, be satisfied that the showing of 
the company, and its six wholly owned subsidiaries, during 
the year to June 3oth last, is a smaller loss than that in- 
curred a year before. The figure is £45,114, against £59,658, 
and there has to be deducted from it a tax refund of 
£23,751. The result is that the cumulative preference divi- 
dend is met at the cost of reducing the carry forward from 
£43,035 to £7,297. The consolidated balance-sheet of the 
group shows a rise in cash and investments of £482,655, 
against a fall in notes in hand, loans and advances of 
£620,557, a clear indication that a good deal of old business 
1s being successfully liquidated, and that the company is in 
4 strong position to finance new ventures once conditions 
are ripe. Mr J. Gibson Jarvie, chairman, states that diffi- 
culties of collection persist, but that there are indications 
that losses will be much smaller than was originally thought 
probable. The year’s loss has been sustained, in the main, 
by the parent company, as five of the subsidiaries have 
made profits. All six, however, show contractions in busi- 
hess, and it is not at all easy to see how any improvement 
'8 to be obtained until after the war, unless the company 
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ventures into new and untried fields, a policy which it is 
unwilling to adopt in existing crcumstances. The price of 
the £1, 44 per cent, cumulative preference stock units is 
17s. 6d., yielding £5 2s. 1od per cent. 


x x x 


Machine Tool Payment 


The full accounts of Scottish Machine Tool Corpora- 
tion for the year to March 31st last show a rise in profit, 
before tax and depreciation, from £98,481 to a record of 
£109,149. Depreciation takes a trifle more than last year 
at £20,616 and War Damage £3,545, compared with £2,000. 
Unfortunately, the rise in tax provision from £57,900 to 
£70,000 is greater than that in profit and the net amount 
available is down on the year. This is distinctly disappoint- 
ing, but, for those who require income, there is a consola- 
tion in the fact that the distribution is to be 8 per cent 
plus a cash bonus of 2 per cent. This compares with 6 per 
cent for 1940-41. Earnings amount to 6.6 per cent, but Sir 
Harry Greer, the chairman, explains that the additional 
two per cent distributed is to make up for the ultra- 
conservative policy adopted a year before, and that the 
intention is to restore the usual rate of 8 per cent. In point 
of fact, published earnings over the two years amount to 
14.6 per cent, so that there has been an over-distribution. 
The carry forward has been reduced, on that period, from 
£19,071 to £16,574, nothing placed to reserve, and nothing 
written off patterns and drawings. The balance-sheet shows 
a small reduction in fixed assets and a rise of £15,361 to 
£189,060 in net liquid assets. In his statement to share- 
holders, Sir Harry points out that, while selling prices are 
strictly controlled, the cost of those components which the 
company is obliged to purchase increases. Although the 
company is paying EPT, this means that the post-war 
refund is pro tanto reduced. The extent to which profit 
margins are cut by the numerous special controls seems 
to vary considerably, and this practice introduces an ele- 
ment of arbitrariness into the refund which is most unde- 
sirable. The price of the 4s. ordinary shares is some 3s. 6d., 
which gives a yield of some £9 2s. 1od. per cent on a 
distribution of 8 per cent. Unless tax provision can be 
reduced, it is difficult to see how this payment is to be 
made in respect of the current year. 


* * * 


Johnnies’ Results 


The ordinary shares of Johannesburg Consolidated 
Investment remained unchanged on the announcement of 
the maintenance of the ordinary dividend at Io per cent. 
Ability to repeat the previous payment in the year to 
June 30, 1942, had been generally discounted, although it 
was perhaps not generally realised that there would be an 
increase in the rate of cover. The preliminary statement 
shows a rise in equity earnings from £530,689 to £534,000, 
representing a rate, unadjusted for taxation, of 13.5 against 
13.4 per cent. For the first time since 1937-38, the manage- 
ment have decided to make a transfer to reserve, which 
receives £150,000, bringing the total fund to £3,200,000. 
There is a consequent draft on the carry forward of some 
£11,000, reducing it to £220,000. The 10 per cent dividend 
is subject to non-residents’ tax of some 1.95 per cent on 
the net emount after deducting normal United Kingdom 
income-tax. In the absence of more detailed information, 
the improvement finds its most plausible explanation in a 
further expansion in finance business. It will be re- 
called that most of the gold mines in the group declared 
lower dividends on the year, owing in part to higher costs 
and in part to the rise in Union taxation. At the current 
price of 35s. ex dividend, the £1 ordinary shares yield 
£5 14s. 3d. per cent, subject to tax adjustment. 









NORANDA MINES LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 
One Dollar ($1.00) per share, payable in Canadian funds, 
has been declared by the Directors of Noranda Mines 
Limited, payable September 15, 1942, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business, August 20, 1942. 
By Order of the Board, 
Toronto, J. R. BRADFIELD, Secretary. 
July 21, 1942. 
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Industry and Trade 


No More New Cars 


Since July, 1940, when the purchase of new private 
cars was prohibited except by licence, output has been on 
a small scale. During the first half of this year, for example, 
1,202 licences were issued to “persons or firms engaged 
in work of national importance to acquire” 1,620 cars. In 
view of the large numbers of second-hand cars still avail- 
able, the production of even a small number can no 
longer be justified. Moreover, the abolition of the basic 
petrol ration and the introduction of a stringent needs test 
should provide a reserve of cars on which it might be 
possible to draw for essential purposes. Production is now 
at last to be stopped. In a reply to a question in the House 
of Commons on Thursday last week, Mr Noel Baker, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport, 
said that arrangements had now been made to “ terminate 
the manufacture of motor cars in the near future.” 


* * * 


The Wages Front 


The delay in negotiations over wages claims, due to the 
tendency of employers to reject the original demands and 
to their subsequent reference to arbitration tribunals, has 
been an important factor in slowing down the pace of ad- 
vances. Not unexpectedly, the National Union of Railway- 
men’s demand for an all-round increase of 10s. a week 
which, it is estimated, would cost £14,500,000 a year, has been 
rejected by the railway companies ; instead they have made 
an undisclosed offer which is now being considered by the 
executive of the NUR. The last increase in wages secured 
by railway operatives was in March when the Railway Staff 
National Tribunal awarded an additional 4s. 6d. per week, 
bringing the total advance since the outbreak of war up to 
15s. 6d. per week. They now receive 65s. 6d. a week in the 
London area, 63s. 6d. in industrial, and 62s. 6d. in rural 
areas. Meanwhile, women in engineering are pressing their 
claims for a reduction in the admittedly wide gap between 
their own and men’s wages. On Saturday last week, the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union and the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers submitted to the 
Engineering Employers’ Federation a claim for a new mini- 
mum scale of wages for women. At present women doing 
women’s work receive a minimum wage of 43s. a week, and, 
although provision has been made for the payment of a 
man’s rate to women doing a man’s job “without addi- 
tional assistance or supervision,” it appears that very few 
women in engineering have in fact been able to secure “ the 
rate for the job.” By a recent agreement relating to women 
employed in royal ordnance factories, those who carry out a 
skilled man’s job with additional assistance or supervision 
receive between 75 and 85 per cent of the men’s rate, accord- 
ing to their ability. The general claim now put forward is 
for a minimum of 55s. a week, which is equivalent to about 
85 per cent of the appropriate men’s rate. 


* * * 


Laundry Services 


The demand for the services of laundries has tended 
to increase rather than diminish as a result of the war. In 
reception areas, facilities have been strained by larger num- 
bers, and wherever they are, Service requirements must be 
met. Laundries have lost part of their labour force, but the 
Essential Work Order is now applied where necessary. 
Laundry work can provide an outlet for the use of part 
time labour. Delivery services have been cut down: work 
is collected and delivered at the same time, and often there 
is only one delivery in a fortnight. Many laundries cannot 
take on new customers. Some economies can be made in the 
use of laundries by the community, but certain facilities must 
continue. The President of the Board of Trade has 
appointed a Director of Laundry Services “to ensure that 
maximum output is obtained and is apportioned with the 
minimum disturbance of facilities.” Mr P. A Warter is to 

. be Director, in addition to being Controller-General of 
Factory and Storage Premises. Under the Laundry (Con- 
trol) Order (S.R. & O. 1433) the Director can allocate 
laundry capacity between Service and civilian use in particu- 
lar areas. The administration will be largely delegated to 
regional controllers, since laundries are essentially local 
services. 


Care and Maintenance 


_ Lancashire cotton weaving mill owners who have had 
their sheds closed under the concentration of production 
scheme, have decided to make an application for increased 
payments for “care and maintenance,” following the success 
which has recently been achieved by the owners of stopped 
mills in the spinning section. A special committee of repre- 
sentatives of the firms affected is about to be appointed, 
which will be assisted by officials of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association in ascertaining facts. Concentration 
in weaving started in the autumn of last year. Compared 
with the spinning section, rather more success was achieved 
by voluntary agreements amongst manufacturers. It was 
estimated that there were about 500,000 looms in the 
country, chiefly in Lancashire and adjacent counties. No 
Official figures have been published, but it is understood that 
about one-third of the machinery in the weaving branch of 
the industry ceased to work ; about 330,000 looms have been 
given nucleus status. After some delay in arranging the 
financial terms, it was agreed that the running firms should 
contribute to a fund on the basis of £4 a year for looms of 
40-inch reed space; up to now the “care and main- 
tenance ” payment has been £6 a year. It is understood that 
there now is a surplus in the “ care and maintenance” fund, 
and it is probable that nucleus firms will not object to 
paying a small addition to the present Ievy. Since the 
scheme came into operation, certain costs have increased. 


-* * * 


Clothing and Textile Prices Control 


On July 24th, a new set of Orders and directions was 
announced by the Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of 
Trade after consultation with the Central Price Regula- 
tion Committee, fixing prices for cloth, clothing, household 
textiles, bedding and utility footwear. The Orders are a 
further instalment in carrying out the Government’s price 
stabilisation policy. The Price Regulation Committee is en- 
gaged in considering other goods, and it is likely that more 
price regulating Orders will be issued. Utility cloth and 
clothing prices have been revised in view of the lifting of 
the purchase tax from these articles, and new lines have 
been added to the schedules. Prices have been fixed for 
utility household textiles, which include towels, tea towels, 
cotton sheets, blankets and quilts, and for mattresses and 
footwear, all of which are newly added to the list of utility 
articles now appearing, or about to appear, in the shops. 
Orders have now been made bringing prices of non-utility 
cloth and clothing under strict control. Manufacturers may 
not charge more than they did for comparable goods on 
June 3oth last, and maximum margins of profit for whole- 
salers and retailers are laid down. For retailers these margins 
vary from 30 to 37} per cent. In addition to cloth and 
clothing, control is established over non-utility hats and 
haberdashery, household textiles and bedding, and the 
orders apply to stocks as well as to goods in the course 
of manufacture. 


* x x 


Utility Clothing and the Purchase Tax 


On page 118 of last week’s issue of The Economist it 
was inadvertently stated that, from October 1st, retailers 
would have to sell all clothing free of purchase tax, even 
though the tax had been paid. In actual fact, retailers are 
allowed, under certain conditions, until January 31st to 
dispose of utility clothing on which purchase tax has been 
paid, at present prices. The incorrectness of the date men- 
tioned last week does not, of course, invalidate the conclu- 
sions drawn. From October 1st, retailers will only be per- 
mitted to include purchase tax in the price if they comply 
with certain conditions, which include stating that they 
have paid purchase tax, and the taking of other steps in 
order that the fact may be easily proved. Until Septem- 
ber 30th, it is left to the retailer’s honesty not to charge the 
higher price if purchase tax has not been paid. There may 
be few purchasers of utility clothing during the next two 
months, and the consumer may buy warily from the be- 
ginning of October to the end of January; the wisest will 
probably postpone purchases of utility clothing until after 
January 31st. 
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Sisal Production De-Restricted 


At the annual meeting of Sisal Estates, Ltd., an East 
African sisal plantation firm, Colonel C. E. Ponsonby said 
that at the end of 1941 the British Government withdrew 
its restrictions on sisal production and called on East 
African producers for a maximum output. Shortage of 
labour is causing anxiety to African sisal plantations, but 
it is expected that steps will be taken to transfer workers 
from less essential branches of East African agriculture. 
Arrangements have been made between the United States 
and Mexico by which the latter is to increase its produc- 
tion of hennequén fibre without delay. The chief reasons 
for the sudden change in the position of sisal supplies are 
the loss of the Philippines and the Dutch East Indies and 
the entry of the United States into the war. Before the war, 
world production of hard hemp fibres amounted to about 
600,000 tons per year, of which the Continent of Europe 
absorbed over one quarter. The European countries now 
controlled by Germany absorbed in particular about 70,000 
tons of East African sisal out of the total Kenya and Tan- 
ganyika production of about 130,000 tons. At the outbreak 
of war the East African plantations were faced with ruin. 
The Ministry of Supply agreed to acquire the East African 
output, on condition that production did not exceed 100,000 
tons per year. Even this quantity exceeded United Kingdom 
requirements and led to certain accumulations of stocks. The 
United States showed little interest in East African sisal 
until last December. Before then the position was such that 
the British Government took steps last year to ascertain the 
reactions of the Dutch East Indies and Mexico to a world 
restriction scheme, by which excessive accumulations of sisal 
and a possible breakdown of prices after the war could be 
avoided. The loss of the Philippines, which produced be- 
tween 150,000 and 200,000 tons of hard hemp fibres (chiefly 
Manilla hemp) a year, and the Dutch East Indies, which 
used to put 90,000 tons of sisal on the world market, have 
completely reversed the supply position. Recently the United 
States has been an active buyer of sisal in East Africa 
without being able to cover its whole requirements from 
current supplies. Although the great bulk of the world’s 
sisal used to provide binders in agriculture (chiefly for 
cereals) the product is to-day playing an important part in 
a number of war industries, especially in shipping, where 
it is needed for such things as ropes and tow mats. Despite 
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rising East African and Mexican production, strict economy 
will be needed to meet current Allied requirements. 


* * x 


Coal Output Bonus 


It now seems probable that an output bonus scheme 
will be brought into operation in the coal-mining industry 
at an early date. The Greene Board of Investigation recom- 
mended this expedient in its report on the wages issue on 
June 18th last, and suggested that it should take the 
form of wage additions in accordance with a sliding scale 
for increases in output beyond a prescribed standard figure 
(adjusted from time to time to meet changes in manpower 
and other factors beyond the control of the workmen) for 
each pit. These additions were to be calculated in terms 
of so many pence in the £ of the earnings of each worker 
over four-weekly periods, and the standard output pro- 
posed by the Board was 95 per cent of the target figure 
allocated to each pit by the Coal Production Council in 
November, 1941, based on the four best weeks’ production 
during April/July that year. The provisional scale of pay- 
ments would have secured for each wage earner a weekly 
addition of 1s. 2d. in the £ when the target was reached, 
2s. when it was exceeded by 5 per cent, and 3s. by Io per 
cent or more: On the current approximate average earnings 
of £5 10s. per week, this scale would have meant weekly 
additions ranging from 6s. 6d. for producing the target 
figure to 16s. 6d. for improving upon it to the extent of 
between 400,000 and 450,000 tons per week. To what 
extent these proposals will be embodied in the final scheme 
is not yet known, but the most promising development 
during the past few days has been an agreement between 
the representatives of the employers and miners on joint 
proposals relating to the preparation and introduction of 
an output bonus scheme. These proposals were debated in 
conference with the Board of Investigation last Monday, 
when Lord Greene intimated that he would be reporting 
to the Government, and when a general desire was ex- 
pressed that the scheme should be introduced with the 
least possible delay. It is understood that the owners, like 
the Board of Investigation, favoured a scheme based on 
the output per pit, but apparently it is a district basis that 
was ultimately adopted, under the joint proposals of the 
representatives of the owners and workmen. 


INSURANCE NOTES 


ROYAL; LIVERPOOL AND LONDON AND 
GLOBE ; YORKSHIRE 


THE Royal has had a very satisfactory year, premium income 
in 1941 being higher by about one million pounds and profits 
substantially better than in the previous year. The chairman 
(Mr A Kentish Barnes), in his statement on the accounts, 
attributed the expansion in fire income to rising values and 
the growth of industrial activity. Losses were lower at home, 
but heavier in the United States, several fires of exceptional 
severity having occurred ; Canada produced a moderate profit 
and results in Australia and New Zealand were again highly 
satisfactory. In the accident department the US subsidiary— 
the Royal Indemnity Company—again produced satisfactory 
results, coupled with a considerable increase in premiums, and 
the Dominions and general foreign field make a substantial 
contribution to the aggregate results. The marine account 
discloses a good profit on 1940 operations, but the chairman 
stressed the many uncertain elements in the position. New life 
business at a net figure of £3,195,000 was slightly higher ; war 
deaths cost £74,000 out of total death claims of £902,000. 
Net interest earnings on general funds amounted to £867,000, 
a rather sharp fall on the 1940 figure of £967,000. With under- 
writing profits of £1,238,000 and a transfer of £132,000 from 
the marine suspense account, being an amount now released 
in respect of earlier years’ accounts, the aggregate credits to 
profit and loss come to £2,237,000. Of this sum £240,000 was 
transferred to staff superannuation funds and £425,000 set 
aside as provision for British taxation. Loss on investments 
tealised absorbed £75,000, £350,000 was written off invest- 
ments—a purely precautionary measure—and £50,000 was 
written off freehold house property. The dividend, which is 
unchanged at 6s. 6d. per share, less tax, takes £923,000, so that 
the balance carried forward at £2,307,000 is higher by £174,000. 
The balance-sheet position is strong, with additional reserves 
in the fire and accident funds of £7,000,000, a marine fund at 
118 per cent of premiums, and a general reserve of £1,500,000 
in addition to the balance of profit and loss account. The 
an stated that book values of investments in the aggregate 
are substantially exceeded by market values and that full 
Provision has been made for investments in territories in enemy 
occupation ; new investment in this country has been confined 
to Government war loans and the company has also been able 
to support the call for subscriptions in the United States, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe, which is associated 
with and under the same management as the Royal, also enjoyed 
a substantial addition to premium income and an improved 
profit. Its results were governed by similar considerations to 
those affecting its associate, but the remarks of the chairman 
(Mr A. Kentish Barnes) throw further light on some aspects 
of the business. Concerning home fire insurance, the chairman 
indicated that while advancing values and expansion of industrial 
activity brought increases in sums assured, the latter have not 
generally kept pace with rising values, and he particularly urged 
householders, shopkeepers and property-owners to re-examine 
their policies in the light of present-day replacement costs. In 
the accident department, the restrictions on the supply of petrol, 
tyres and accessories, which did not appreciably affect the volume 
of motor insurance written in 1941, are likely to have consider- 
able bearing in 1942. The particularly large increase in marine 
premiums—26 per cent—is largely attributable to business in 
the United States. New business in the life department at 
£1,331,000 was lower by about £60,000; the chairman men- 
tioned that rather than attempt spectacular figures the company 
preferred, as a general policy, to concentrate on protecting the 
interests of the present life assured. Death claims at £391,000 
include £35,000 on account of war deaths. 

Combined underwriting profits of £779,000 are supplemented 
in the profit and loss account by net interest on the general 
funds of £324,000—a reduction of £50,000, due entirely to the 
effect of British taxation—so that aggregate credits come to 
£1,103,000. Trustees of pensions funds received £100,000 aiid 
provision for British taxation took £200,000 ; there was a loss 
of £55,000 on investments realised and sums of £250,000 and 
£50,000 were written off investments and house property 
respectively. Interest on debenture stocks accounted for £17,000 
and after making provision for the dividend, which is unchanged 
at 27s. per share, less tax, and cost £363,000, the balance of 
£1,527,000 carried forward was higher by £68,000. Additional 
reserves in the fire and accident funds amount to £3,025,000, 
and apart from the balance of profit and loss account there is 
a general contingencies fund of £2,000,000, which rerhains 
entirely free. The company has written off, or offset by reserves, 
all investments in enemy and enemy-occupied countries and 
made full provision for all liabilities in these areas, 

The accounts of the Yorkshire show a large addition to fire 
premiums, a substantial part of the increase being derived from 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


METAL BOX COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD EXPANSION 


MR. ROBERT BARLOW’S 
REVIEW 


The twenty-first annual ordinary 
general meeting of the Metal Box Com- 
pany, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, at the Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.1. 

Mr. Robert Barlow (chairman of °the 
company) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr John Cartner) read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
report of the auditors. 

The Chairman’s review, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts, 
and was taken as read, was as follows:— 

I would refer first to changes in the board 
since the last general meeting. Mr F. N. 
Hepworth, who had been chairman of the 
company since its formation in 1921, ex- 
pressed a desire to relinquish that position, 
and at the request of my colleagues I agreed 
to combine the duties of that office with my 
position of managing director. I should 
like to pay tribute to the great services 
Mr Hepworth has rendered to the tin box 
industry in general and our company in 
particular over a long period of years. 
Mr A. McKinstry, M.Sc., M.I.Mech.E., 
M.LE.E., has been elected to the board, 
and his wide business experience is proving 
of great value to us. 

At the request of the Minister of Pro- 
duction I have accepted the chairmanship 
of the Industrial Panel which he has set 
up, and I am devoting some part of my 
time to that work. 

The year under review has been one of 
effort and accomplishment in offices and 
factories at home and overseas, and I wish 
to record my appreciation and that of my 
colleagues of the continued loyal service 
rendered by all our workers and staffs. 


SUBSTITUTION OF LACQUER COATING 


The war has created many problems for 
us, and its extension to the tin-producing 
centres of the Far East has had far-reaching 
effects upon the supplies of our principal 
raw material, tinplate. Tinplate, being a 
steel sheet coated with tin, fulfils two main 
functions in the container industry ; first 
the provision of an attractive appearance 
and a convenient medium for decoration, 
etc., and second the protection of the pro- 
duct from deterioration. For the protection 
of certain foods and other commodities the 
use of tin is essential and supplies for these 
continue to be available. In the majority 
of other cases, however, lacquer coating has 
been substituted for tin coating and we are 
satisfied that the protection it affords will 
be adequate for these purposes. Our 
research and development departments have 
had and continue to have, in consequence 
of these changes, a very busy time, and we 
have been happy to make available to those 
concerned the results obtained in this 
connection. 

A high degree of standardisation of size, 
shape and type of containers has been 
developed during the year, resulting in 
considerable savings for the national effort 
in materials, labour and transport. 


WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES 


Working conditions and welfare of em- 
ployees have continued to occupy our atten- 
tion, and during the year we have extended 
and improved canteen facilities at our fac- 
tories. Works committees consisting of 
representatives of management and em- 
ployees have also been set up or extended 
at each factory. Through the medium of 
these committees we hope to augment the 
regular means of consultation and so secure 
the fullest co-operation for all measures 
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undertaken in the mutual interest of the 
company and its employees. 


THE ACCOUNTS—EFFECT OF WARTIME 
TAXATION 


The accounts now presented record 
further expansion but again reflect the 
effect of war-time taxation on trading, for 
while the balance of profit available for 
shareholders of £210,369 is approximately 
£10,000 greater than the previous year, it 
is, with the exception of that year, the 
lowest for several years, notwithstanding 
the increase which has taken place in 
turnover, 

Following our practice of previous years 
we have written off expenditure incurred 
during the year on air-raid precautions and 
in respect of war damage premiums and 
contributions. 


ASSETS EXCEED LIABILITIES BY OVER 


The consolidated statement reveals a 
strong position with reserves of £1,807,826 
against ordinary capital of £1,488,743, and 
an excess of current assets Over current 
liabilities of over £2,300,000. With the 
growth of the business stocks and debtors 
stand at higher figures, and this, with 
increased taxation liabilities, accounts for 
the rise in creditors. 

The usual interim dividend of 5 per cent. 
was paid on the Ordinary stock on Jani 
ary I, 1942, and your directors recommend 
for the fifth year in succession a final 
Ordinary dividend of 10 per cent. and a 
bonus of 2} per cent. This leaves a balance 
of £45,482, which has been added to the 
amount carried forward. In addition, 
undistributed profits of the year of sub- 
sidiary companies, applicable to the share- 
holdings your company, amount to 
£18,907. 

Finally, we wish to express our greetings 
and good wishes to those of our employees 
who are on active service with the forces. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 

A final dividend of 10 per cent. (mak- 
ing I5 per cent. for the year), together 
with a bonus of 2} per cent., less income- 
tax, on the ordinary stock, was declared. 

The retiring directors (Mr R. Beverley, 
Mr J. Cartner, Mr A. McKinstry and Mr 
J. Ryan) were re-elected, and the auditors 
(Messrs Hodgson, Harris and Co.) were 
reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, direc- 
tors, staff and employees concluded the 
proceedings. 


BEECHAMS PILLS, LIMITED | 
INCREASED TRADING PROFITS 





The fourteenth ordinary general meeting 
of Beechams Pills, Limited, was held, on 
the 29th ultimo, in London, 

Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said 
that for the tenth successive year their 
trading profits for the period under review 
at £1,175,646 showed a substantial increase. 
A particularly p'easing feature of that in- 
crease was the fact that the profits of their 
overseas business before charging foreign 
and British taxation were approximately 
£132,000 in excess of that of the previous 
year. Their contribution to the National 
Exchequer in taxation amounted for the 
year to £1,138,365, not including amounts 
paid in purchase tax. 

Generally their products were deservedly 
increasing in popularity both at home and 
overseas. The company continued to pay 
particular attention to research and 
development and they had been fortunate 
in securing the assistance of some of the 
best brains in the scientific world. 

This was the centenary year of the 
Beecham Pills business, on which their 
present organisation had been founded and 


- developed. The manufacture of Beechams 


Pills by the late Mr Thomas Beecham was 
started at Wigan in 1842. The business 
had succeeded from its inception. Mr 
Beecham, who died in 1907, made no 
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attempt to merchandise anything but his 

ills. Since that time, however, there had 
Goon big developments, and today the com- 
pany’s products included foods, toilet soaps, 
tooth pastes, mineral waters, hair lotions, 
creams, shampoos, cosmetics of every 
description, agricultural and veterinary 
products, and medicines for dogs and cats, 

It was the intention of the board as and 
when opportunity occurred to extend still 
further its operations in universal products 
of every description and to broaden the 
base of the group’s construction with other 
than medicinal products. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


GUEST KEEN AND 
NETTLEFOLDS, LIMITED 


HEAVY PRESSURE OF DEMAND 
SIR S. R. BEALE’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Guest 
Keen and Nettlefolds, Limited, was held 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham, on 
Wednesday, the 29th ultimo. 

The following is the statement of the 
Chairman, Sir S. R. Beale, K.B.E., which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts, and was taken as read: — 

Once again I have to ask you to accept 
a rather brief letter instead of the longer 
review of the activities of the G. K. and 
N. group that was the pre-war custom, 

During the past year there have been 
no changes on the Board of the company. 

Pressure of demand has, of course, been 
heavy on all departments, and the only 
wish of everyone concerned is to continue 
to contribute to the limits of their indivi- 
dual capacity. 


CONTROLLED PRICES AND RISING COSTS 


The only comment that I need make 
on the accounts is that they record such 
a position as would be expected in 
present times, controlled prices and 
rising costs, coupled with taxation at a 
level with which we are all only too 
familiar. 

Full provision has been made to meet 
taxation liabilities ; you will see from the 
accounts that we have made purchases of 
Tax Reserve Certificates. 

The last Finance Act held out hopes 
that the burden of the excess profits tax 
would be reduced, if certain conditions 
were complied with, from the rate of 
100 per cent. to the rate of 80 per cent. 
It must not be forgotten that this 
apparent concession of 20 per cent, is 
reduced to a possibility of 10 per cent. 
with income tax at its present rate. 

No provision has been made in the 
accounts for this possible concession in 
taxation, because it is impossible to say 
when the amounts conceded will be repaid 
even if it is found that the conditions 
qualifying the repayment when finally laid 
down can be complied with. 


FUTURE EARNING CAPACITY 


I referred above to rising costs and 
controlled prices ; the former do tend to 
increase at a higher rate than the latter, 
and as long as the “Standard” rate of 
profit is earned the immediate result 1s 
to reduce the total of taxation payable. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
when in the future these increased costs 
cannot be offset by the increased output 
during the war, capacity to earn profits 
must be seriously affected. 

As you would wish, I would record our 
great appreciation of another year of ha 
work by every workwoman and workman, 
afd by every member of the staff and 
Board. 


The report and accounts were unamni- 
mously adopted. 

The retiring directors—Mr T. S. 
Peacock and Lt.-Col. the Hon. C. H. ©. 
Guest, M.P.—were re-elected, and the 
auditors having been reappointed, a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors, and 
staff closed the meeting. 
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GENERAL ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of the 
General Electric Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 30th ultimo, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Lord Hirst of Witton, the 
chairman and managing director, presided. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts :— 

I can add but little to the directors’ 
report of the company’s activities during 
the year. I can assure you, however, you 
have every reason to be proud of your 
company and of the vital part it. is play- 
ing. All our manufacturing organisations 
are doing their utmost to bring their full 
capacity to bear, and the whole knowledge 
and skill of the administrative, technical, 
and manufacturing staffs are engaged in 
development, design and production to 
meet the essential needs of today. We have 
managed to obtain an_ ever-increasing 
volume of production, the rtfall in 
some departments, due to Government 
restrictions, being more than offset by an 
increase in others. Our distributive and 
administrative organisation has maintained, 
in spite of shortage of staff, a high standard 
of efficiency, and every effort has been 
made to retain the will of our 
customers. The activities of our research 
laboratories have continued with un- 
diminished vigour—our expenditure in this 
direction has borne good fruit, both in 
the company’s and in the national interests. 


EXPORTS 


As regards export, you are aware of the 
difficulties with which we have to contend, 
and I can only say I am amazed at the 
volume of shipments we have been able to 
maintain, thanks to the efforts of our 
export staff and the skill and courage of 
the officers and men of the Navy and 
Merchant Service. 

The losses we have suffered in the Far 
East are naturally somewhat severe, though, 
foreseeing the danger, we considerably 
teduced Our commitments in that part of 
the world. We have provided for all losses 
incurred in this year’s accounts. Much as 
we regret the material loss, we regret still 
tore that so many of our staff have lost 
their liberty and are now in the hands of 
the enemy, so far as our information goes. 
Those not serving with the Forces stayed at 
their posts to the end, but I am glad to 
say that our staff in Burma finally reached 
safety in India, All wives and children, 
too, were safely evacuated, save only the 
wife of our manager in Hong-kong, who, 
being a trained nurse, gallantly volunteered 
to stay on. We are seeing that suitable 
Provision is made for all of them. 


E.P.T. AND POST-WAR PROVISIONS 


Whilst our efforts must necessarily be 
concentrated on the present needs, we 
cannot afford entirely to neglect the 
future, and we are doing what we can to 
Plan for the post-war period. Financially, 
as I said last year, excess profits tax at 
100 per cent. deprives us of the oppor- 
tunity to provide, as we would wish, to 
meet the needs and difficulties which will 
follow the war. In a big company greater 
activity, such as we have today, inevitably 
means that we have to incur additional 
¢xpenditure in many directions, which is 
not allowable as a deduction for tax, but 
which we, as prudent directors, have to 
write off from the year’s profits. Such 
Provisions as these fall, therefore, entirely 
on the net profits available for distribu- 
ton amongst our stockholders, and in this 
year, coupled with increased taxation, have 
Prevented us from placing any sum to 
Provision for war contingencies as we did 

t year. We recommend, however, a 
Continuance of the dividend at the same 
Tate as last year, i.e., a dividend of 10 per 
cent, and a bonus of 74 per cent. 

€ report was unanimously adopted. 
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MINING TRUST LIMITED 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
the Mining Trust, Limited, was held, on 
the 28th ultimo, at Winchester House, 
E.C.2. Earl Castle Stewart, M.C., chairman 
of the company, presided. The following 
is an extract from the statement by the 
chairman which was circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1941:— ; . 

The accounts of the company are in their 
usual form and show that the share capital 
has been unaltered and that creditors are 
normal for the business. Investments at 
cost have been increased by the purchase 
of a further £100 of Eight per Cent. First 
“B” debenture stock of Mount Isa Mines, 
and £20,000 Two and a-Half per Cent. 
National War Bonds, and decreased by 
the return of capital amounting to 
£25,193 12s. 9d. made by New Guinea 
Goldfields, Limited, during the year with 
the result that the total under this heading 
is reduced by £5,093 19s. 9d. 

Revenue for the year amounted to 
arataas 2s. This represents a fall of 

14,573 IIs. 8d. as compared with the 


figure for last year. More than half of this. 


fall in revenue is accounted for by the 
fact that the dividend upon shares held in 
New Guinea Goldfields, Limited, in respect 
of the year ending September 30, 1941, and 
amounting to £8,397 17s. 6d., was not 
declared until January, 1942, and therefore 
could not be included in this year’s 
accounts of the Mining Trust. The 
remainder of the fall in income is due to 
a drop in the dividend received from Big 
Bell Mines, Limited, and to a small con- 
traction in advisory and administration fees. 

Expenses have been increased by 
£2,568 5s. 11d., due entirely to expenditure 
incurred on A.R.P. and the charge for 
income-tax deducted at source is increased to 
£39,929 2s. 3d. The balance of income over 
expenditure amounting to £58,839 7s. 11d. 
has been applied in reduction of the debit 
balance on income and expenditure account 
which is now shown in the balance-sheet at 
£679,309 178. 2d. 


NEW GUINEA AND MOUNT ISA 


The Japanese invasion of New Guinea 
has necessarily brought to an end all opera- 
tions upon the goldfield, at any rate for the 
time being, but the New Guinea Goldfields 
Company retains some £140,000 (Aus- 
tralian) in cash and Government securities 
which should be an ample reserve for 
opening up operations again as soon as 
hostilities cease. It is, however, not thought 
likely that the Edie Mine (including the 
Karuka vein) will be reopened. This will 
probably involve writing off some 35,000 
tons of ore reserves located in the Edie area. 
On the other hand, the Koranga alluvial 
reserves have been recalculated and still 
stand at over 8,000,000 cubic yards averaging 
Is. per cubic yard. The position of these 
reserves is considered very satisfactory 
when it is recollected that nearly 3,500,000 
cubic yards had already been hydraulicked 
and treated up to October m 1941. Apart 
from the Koranga reserves, there are also 
other alluvial reserves calculated at 650,000 
cubic yards with values estimated at 
between 4s, and §s. per cubic yard. 

_Mount Isa Mines, Limited, is currently 
disposing of all its production of lead either 
to the British or Allied Governments, and 
is now disposing of substantial quantities 
of its production of zinc concentrates. 
Furthermore, it is expected this year that 
a moderate production of copper will be 
achieved. It is therefore hoped that the 
financial outcome for Mount Isa during 
the coming year will be somewhat better 
than for last year. 

Cash at bankers increased during the 
year by £44,185. Our present cash and 
other liquid resources, including £20,000 
Two and a-Half per Cent. National War 
Bonds 1946-48 and £10,000 Three per Cent. 
Savings Bonds purchased since the end of 
the financial year, amount to £541,000. 
Your directors feel that for the present 
all cash and other liquid resources must 
be rigorously conserved. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


——— nana = -easane Tea 4 FTO 
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CHARTERLAND AND 
GENERAL EXPLORATION 
AND FINANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


MERGER WITH UNITED 
EXPLORATION 


The ordinary general meeting of 
Charterland and General Exploration and 
Finance Company, Limited, will be held, 
on the 6th instant, at 19, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, E.C 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman (Mr J. E. W. 
Lomas) circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Revenue from interest and dividends on 
investments, etc., shows an increase of 
£2,362 over last year’s figure, and differ- 
ence on realisation of investments and 
depreciation written back shows an increase 
of £39,746, due largely to the recovery in 
market prices during the past year. The 
net profit for the year amounted to 
£67,853, as against £29,640 in the previous 
accounts. 

The report shows that £25,000 has been 
transferred to general reserve, £15,000 to 
reserve for future taxation and a dividend 
of 10 per cent. is recommended. 

In a circular accompanying the report 
the directors state: — 

The Charterland and General Explora- 
tion and Finance Company and the United 
Exploration Company have for years past 
carried on closely similar businesses, at 
the same office and under practically the 
same direction. The directors of the two 
companies are now of opinion that amal- 
gamation would benefit both companies. 

At the ordinary general meeting of the 
Charterland Company the directors will 
seek consent to an increase of the author- 
ised capital from £360,000 to £400,000 
and, contingent thereon, confirmation of 
the offer made to the members of the 
United Company. If these resolutions are 
passed, the acceptance of the offer by the 
members of the United Company will be 
recommended at the meeting of that com- 
pany, 


VALUE OF THE ASSETS 


A statement appearing in the circular, 
which had been examined and approved 
by the company’s auditors, shows that 
(after excluding all unquoted assets and 
providing for the dividend recommended) 
the value of the ordinary shares of the 
Charterland Company on the basis of the 
underlying net assets at May 31, 1942, is 
equal to 6s. 2d. per ordinary share of 5s. 
fully paid. 

A statement prepared on the same basis 
shows that the value of the capital stock 
of the United Company is equal to 
4s. 10.8d. per 5s. unit of stock. 

On the basis of these figures the 
Charterland Company has offered to 
acquire the whole of the assets of the 
United Company for 158,891 ordinary 
shares or units of stock of the Charter- 
land Company, ranking pari passu in all 
respects with the existing ordinary shares. 
As the issued capital of the United Com- 
pany amounts to £52,963 Ios. stock in 
211,854 units of 5s. each, the members of 
that company would receive three ordinary 
shares or units of stock in the Charterland 
Company in exchange for every four units 
of stock of the United Company which 
they hold. 

So far as the Charterland Company is 
concerned, the proposals would materially 
strengthen its financial position and re- 
serves, and with regards to the United 
Company its members would become 
members of a corporation having propor- 
tionately larger reserves, proportionately 
smaller dormant assets and commanding a 
freer market quotation. In the view of 
the directors, these last-mentioned benefits 
outweigh the slight advantage to the 
Charterland Company on the valuations 
given above. 
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AMALGAMATED DENTAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The thirty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of the Amalgamated Dental Company, 
Limited, formerly Claudius Ash, Sons and 
Company, Limited, and De Trey and 
Company, Limited, was held, on the 29th 
ultimo, in London, Mr E. Russell Polden 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The chairman, in his statement circu- 
lated with the report and accounts, said: 
The results of trading, though greatly 
restricted in its world-wide operations, 
show further improvement, but having 
regard to the general situation and to the 
international character of the business, the 
directors feel that it would not be in the 
interests of the company to recommend an 
increase in dividend on the deferred 
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ordinary stock, which will remain at 5 per 
cent. 

The profit from trading, etc., is £247,538, 
an increase of £55,385. After making full 
provision for taxation for the current year, 
the directors have decided to transfer to 
taxation and contingency reserve £40,00q, 
and after providing for dividends the carry 
forward will be £63,088, an increase of 
£13,166. 

The report was adopted. 


GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND 
TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


The sixty-ninth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, in London, Alexander 
Johnston (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 


August I, 1942 


chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: You have 
noticed with deep regret the passing of 
our late chairman, Lord Midleton. We 
deplore his death. 

There is a further reduction in our net 
income which is chiefly due to excess 
profits tax and increased income tax—the 
present accounts show the full effect of an 
income tax of ros. in the £. Our maj 
source of revenue, Cable and Wireless, has 
again been very satisfactory. It would be 
foolish in these uncertain times to en- 
deavour to make a forecast of the future, 
and I need only refer you to the remarks 
of Lord Pender and Sir Edward Wilshaw 
in the Cable and Wireless reports which 
have recently been issued for the position 
of our large holdings in that great com- 
pany. - 

The report was adopted. 
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overseas business, and an excellent underwriting result in this 
department. Accident income also displayed a marked expansion 
but marine premiums are lower—a rare feature in I94I 
accounts, pointing to a cautious policy. New life business at 
£1,118,000 showed a further contraction, the reduction being 
partly due to the cessation of life operations in Eire. Mortality 
from normal causes was favourable, but war deaths cost £36,000 
out of total death claims of £273,000; the net rate of interest 











earned fell from £3 13s. 1d. per cent to £3 I1s. 7d. per cent. 


Credits to profit and loss, including net interest of £66,000, 




















amounted in the aggregate to £341,000. Outgo items include 
the sum of £72,000 for overseas taxation which, contrary to the 
more usual procedure, was not charged in the departmental 
accounts. Other expense charges, including £78,000 for income- 
tax and NDC, absorbed £155,000. Provision for dividends 
(unchanged) requires £100,000 and the balance of £102,000 
carried forward represents an increase of £14,000. There is a 
general reserve of £1,500,000. 


PREMIUMS AND UNDERWRITING PROFITS, 1941 














Roya LiverPpoo, & Lonpon & GLOBE YORKSHIRE 
eae els eae 
Department } | | 
. Under- : : | Under- : : Under- : 
. Rise or or Rise or : Rise or | re Rise or | ‘ ise or +" Rise or 
Premiums writing Premiums > writing Premiums writing 
| Fall Profits Fall ae | Fall Fall Pooate Fall 
' ' ! 
— — Ce a 
7 (£000) | (£000) | (£°000) | (£000) (£000) | (£7000) | (£7000) | (£7000) || (£'000) | (£000) | (£000) | (£°000) 
DRESS 660 o choc s euivieees 5,754 | + 208 414 + 157 3,964 + 137 | 242 | 94 || 1,007 + 90 | 126 + 72 
Accident ........+.++.+000. 6,580 |+ 610; 528 + 20 4,928 +322 | 412 | 23 |; 1,385 + 82 96 - ¢ 
SARIS CEs och occu oncos ont 2,253 | + 199 | 250 + 161 1117 + 231 | 97 | 64 || 794 = 25 + 5 
_—_2? $$ | | ——————_—_ —. fe —— 
Total, excl. Life, etc. ..... 14,587 | + 1,017| 1,192 | + 338 || 10,009 + 690 | 751 | + 135 || 3,186 +166 | 247 4 SS 
er bat nce céuvaxs 2,044 | — 46* wf] (997 + 3 2st |... || 838 —- 18 | as 
Capital redemption ......... 14 na a : 8 —- 2 9s | ais | 60 - 13 | a 
iia cca cnc ate tania eter ecaeneeccaaell erie encrtteatiei lemmas einem niaeineaieintee eet meena 
Grand Total............. 16,645 | + 993 + 338 | 11,014 | + 691 779 | + 135 | 4,084 | +135 | 266 + 7 


* One-fifth of the Shareholders’ proportion of the Life profits for the quinquennium 1935-1939. 
+ One-fifth of the Members’ proportion of the Life profits for the quinquennium 1934-1938. 
¢ One-fifth of the Shareholders’ proportion of the Life profits for the quinquennium 1934-1938. 





RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


AFTER a dull close at the end of last week, 
a number of factors have conspired to 
prevent any notable recovery in market 
sentiment. News of the fall of Rostov 
has driven home an impression that, mili- 
tarily, the present phase is critical. As at 
so many other danger points during the 
present war, no selling pressure has 
developed, but there has inevitably been 
a renewed decline in turnover. e gilt- 
edged market felt the full effect of the 
general malaise and a tendency to unload 
2} per cent National War Bonds 1945-47 
and 1946/48 was inspired by the Chancel- 
lor’s decision against the creation of a new 
series. For the rest, leading undated issues 
were markedly out of favour, old Consols 
33 per cent War Loan and Conversion and 
Local* Loans suffering daily losses in the 
order of ;. After the Chancellor’s 
announcement, 3 per cent Savings were 
also offered. In the foreign bond market, 
there was a recovery in Brazilian, Chilean 
and Peruvian issues at the end of last 
week. This week saw a further setback 
in Egyptian Unified and some weakness in 
Chinese loans following the news of 
Japanese reo! isation of the Chinese 
customs, The rail market showed no 
strong reaction to the interim announce- 
ments. Before the week-end, a somewhat 
bullish tendency developed with a gain of 
% for Great Western and of } for LMS, 
ordinary. Later, interest fell away and 
price changes mainly reflected the marking 
of stocks ex dividend. Among foreign rails, 


Canadian Pacific issues moved irregularly, 
the ordinary being offered before the week- 
end, and there was little business in South 
American rails. 


As in other sections, the industrial 
market suffered from sporadic and irregu- 
lar price movements. Heavy industrials 
enjoyed more business than of late, but 
scattered gains and losses in the order of 
14d. failed to produce a definite trend. 
Among miscellaneous equities, Inter- 
national Nickel and Brazilian Traction were 
both lower on balance, but there was a 
steady, if modest, demand for Murex and 
Metal Box. Shipping issues were in 

d, es ly P. and O. deferred on 
dividend prospects, while, in mid-week, 
Cunard recovered from recent profit- 
taking. Guinness and Gallaher led the 
brewery and tobacco groups respectively, 
and there was an improvement in leading 
electrical equipment stocks. In midweek, 
the shares of certain specialists in the heavy 
industries were in particular demand, while 
electrical equipment shares were mostly 

Turnover in general remained below 
the average of recent weeks. 

* 


Mining markets suffered from lack of 
interest, although scattered improvements 
among’ kaffirs were not uncommon. 
Daggas and E. Daggas lost pre-weekend 
gains on Monday and losses were suffered 
by such leaders as Sub Nigel, “ Sallies,” 
Union Corporation and Johnnies. The oil 
market was generally dull, all market 
leaders being lower on the week. Shell 
Transport, which gained 3; against the 
trend on Tuesday, reacted the next day, 
while Anglo-Iranian ordinary was con- 
sistently out of favour and speculation on 


the fortunes of Mexican issues ceased te 
be attractive. 


‘“*FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ INDICES 














Total . : 
— Corres. Security Indices 
142 | inS-E. | Day | 30 Ord. | 20 Fined 
_ 7 shares* Int.t 
July 23..... 3,652 2,90 81-3 133°7 
— Se 3,325 2,806 81-4 133:7 
a cane 3,736 2,611 81-2 1336 
—_— 3,013 3,033 81-1 1336 
— 2,752 2,643 81-1 1334 











* July 1, 1935=100. ft 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81-4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 748 
Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942: highest, 1356 
Apr. 29) ; lowest, 132-2 (Jan. 5). t New basis in S.E. 
List. § Old basis. 


New York 


No recovery from the previous stagnation 
took place on Wall Street before the week- 
end. Taxation prospects continued 10 
depress sentiment and irregularity, coupled 
with a failure to hold hesitant gains, was 
the dominant feature. Selective buying of 
rail issues was the most encouraging 
development, but this did nothing to pro- 
mote a general improvement. Early in 
the current week, demand was more 
severely damped by the news of the fall 
of Rostov. At no time was there any 
selling pressure, but turnover fell away an 
the downward trend continued on balance. 
The effect of increased taxation on net 
earnings is becoming a factor of some 
importance. ‘. 

Total share dealings: July 23, 333,000; 
July 24, 262,000; July 25,* 116,000 ; 
July 27, — July 28, 265,000; July, 


* Two-hour session only. 
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STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 
July | July 
22, 


15, , 
1942 | 1942 





ee 
347 Industrials ....} 62-4 | 75:0 | 71-4 | 72-4 | 71-8 











32 Rails ...ccseees 58 -4d; 71-00) 62-9 | 63-5 | 64-2 
40 Utilities........ 53*1 | 67-4a|) 59-0 | 58-7 | 59-0 
419 Stocks........ 60-8 | 73-3 | 68:9 | 69-7 | 69-4 
Av. yield* ......-. 8 40%] 6 -72cl6 -81%|6 -72%16 -79% 
mae * 50 Common Stocks. 

(a) Jan. 7. (0) Feb. 4. (c) July 15. (a) June 24. 
DaiLty AVERAGE OF 30 CoMMON STOCKS 
july | July | July | July | July | July 
16 17 18 20 21 22 














89-9 | 88-7 | 88-4 | 89-0 | 89-2 | 89-0 


"J942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
August 1, 1942 Capital versions Money 


£ 
To Shareholders only... 4,634,900 4,634,900 aaa 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 158, 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions Conversions 
OO i ds0000 0504084004 932,957,863 919,295,049 
iseeedaenseeewase 950,715,180 898,580,598 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Indian Coffee——The 1941-42 Indian 
coffee crop just harvested was estimated 
at 16,500 tons, of which 3,125 tons were 
sold to the Ministry of Food, about 3,000 
tons exported to other destinations, mainly 
the Persian Gulf, and the remainder 
retained for local consumption. In peace- 
time France was India’s best customer, 
followed by the United Kingdom, Norway, 
Switzerland, Australia and the Persian 
Gulf. According to 1939-40 statistics the 
total area under coffee in South India was 
about 180,000 acres, of which more than 
half is in Mysore, giving employment to 
a labour force of nearly 100,000 natives. 
India ranks with Kenya as a coffee- 
producer, its average crop being about 
16,000 tons. 


Cotton Export Allocations.—At the end 
of last week, the Cotton Board issued 
export allocations to merchant shippers for 
the production and export of woven cotton 
and cotton mixture piece goods for the 
three months ending September 30th next. 
No commercial allocation has been made 
for South Africa, and only urgent orders, 
sponsored by the South African authori- 
ues, will be approved. It is thought un- 
desirable that exporters should retain large 
alances_ of unused buying allocations 
which might, at some later stage, be placed 
in the industry to the detriment of more 
urgent orders, and any such balance held 
was cancelled on July 21st. Merchants 
Were asked to inform the Board of their 
wishes concerning the disposal allocations 
less than 1,000 square yards before July 
31st. It is understood that rather larger 
allocations have been made for British 
West Africa, which is almost the only 
market with which Manchester firms can 
now trade. 


Ophthalmic Optical JIC.—The ophthal- 
mic optical industry has set up a joint 
industrial council to provide machinery for 
joint action between ‘ employers and 
employees on questions of wages, 
—s conditions and the settlement of 
~ ee oa eat manufactures, 

an stribute 
and lenses, and cases. sleet 


._ Shop Workers’ Wage Increase.—The 
joint industrial council for the retail dra- 
pery, outfitting and footwear trades has 
— to increase wages from August 
a - The increases are 5s. a week for 
ranch managers and manageresses, 35. 
— men over 21, 2s. for men between 18 
W, 20, and 1s. 6d. for youths under 18. 
oOmen's rates are to rise by 2s. for those 
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Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. er 
WEES cc sinsvcweces 918,890,587 349,272 55,190 
Dit ce tewes des 895,229,752 3,280,846 70,000 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
" Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ 
Wes c cacssesens 912,700,708 707,076 5,887,265 
Re cieaniwhedess 894,639,916 304,460 3,636,222 


+ Includes Government issues to July 21, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


Shorter Comments 


Shell Union Oil Corporation.—Gross 
operating earnings second quarter 1942 
$80,072,300 ($70,720,300). Net ‘income 
$2,572,400 ($4,208,200). Consolidated in- 
come account for first six months 1942 
shows earnings $7,228,950 ($7,829,946) or 
55 cents per share against 60 cents per 
share. Mid-year dividend 40 cents on 
Common St as before. 


Brazilian Traction,: Light and Power.— 
Gross earnings, June, 1942, $3,961,926 
($3,602,456). et earnings $2,144,888 
($1,950,051). Gross earnings 6 months to 
June 30, 1942, $22,661,378 ($20,397,259). 
Net earnings $12,012,158 ($10,877,126). 

Canadian National Railways.—Gross 
earnings, June, 1942, $31,789,000 


over 21, Is. 6d. between 18 and 20, and 
1s. for those under 18. 


Mercury Metal Prices.—The Control of 
Mercury (No. 9) Order, which came into 
force on July 28th, increases maximum 
resale prices of mercury metal, Until 
further notice the Ministry of Supply’s 
price will be £68 tos. per bottle ex 
warehouse in the United Kingdom in lots 
of eleven bottles and over. The Order 
provides for a maximum price for quan- 
tities over one bottle but less than eleven 
bottles of £69 15s. per bottle, and for 
larger quantities £69 per bottle. There are 
higher prices for lots of under one bottle 
and for redistilled grades. Mercury was 
previously sold from £48 to £48 15s. per 
flask, according to quantity. 

Control of Production.—In accordance 
with its memorandum on the control of 
manufacture and supply of consumption 
— (outlined on page 89 of The 

conomist on July 18th) the Board of Trade 
has now issued a series of Orders (SROs 





“THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 


(1935= 100) 


| ay 
1942 


July 
29 


July 
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1942 
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24 
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PB cccccccccces 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 | 117.8 
172.7 | 172.7 


142.7 | 142.7 





“© Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF 
WHOLESALE PRICES 














(1927= 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | July | July | July 
31, 30, 22, 7, 21, 
1937*) 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0} 66.9| 94.7] 111.5 | 111.6 
Other Food ....... 70.4 | 61.1] 97.8 | 101.6 | 101.6 
Textiles .......... 74.2| 54.3] 93.3] 92.5] 92.7 
Minerals .......... 113.2 | 95.4 | 129.4 | 131.9 | 131.9 
COUS...... 87.0 | 77.6 | 113.2 | 120.0 | 120.0 
Complete Index....| 87.2} 70.3 | 105.4 | 111.5 | 111.6 
1913=100 ........ 119.9 | 96.8 | 145.0 | 153.4 | 153.5 


* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
t Revised. 
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($25,642,352). _ Net earnings $9,445,920 
($6,828,442). Gross earnings 6 months to 
June 30, 1942, $169,415,000 $141715,488). 
Net earnings $39,518,870 ($32,108,211). 
Transvaal Gold Mines Working Profit.— 
The total estimated working profit of the 
gold mines of the Witwatersrand for June 


1942, was £3,707,815. The estimat 
working profit for May, 1942, was 
£3,734,707. . 


Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Consolidated net profit first half 1942 
$3,357,820 ($3,149,921). Condensed Con- 
solidated earnings statement for year to 
June 30, 1942, shows gross income before 
depreciation $29,022,785 ($18,434,541). Net 
operating profit $22,898,455 ($14,510,449). 
Net income for year $7,313,584 ($5,182,025). 


Charterland and General Exploration 
and Finance Company.—Gross revenue 
for year to May 31, 1942, £75089 
(£33,254). Profit £67,853 (£29,641). To 
general reserve £25,000 (£5,000), Dividend 
increased from 73 per cent to IO per cent. 
Forward £8,552 (£4,993). Resolutions for 
conversion into stock of the ordinary 
capital and the raising of the authorised 
capital to £400,000 by the creation of 
160,000 ordinary shares of §s. are to be 
proposed at the annual meeting at 19, 
St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C.4, on August 6th, 
at noon. The increase in capital is for 
effecting amalgamation with the United 
Exploration Company, Limited. 


NEWS 


Nos. 1451 to 1461 and Nos. 1510 to 1512) 
putting the proposals set out in the 
memorandum into effect. 


VALUE OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(1937= 100) 
' 
| Total 
Home | Export % 
i Change 
| Index ions @ 
| Year age 
BE iscecevexe 100 | 100 100 +10 
Ds cacncvcces 94 82 93 — 70 
, RRP 105 80 103 —10°7 
BO Sec ccvvenss 116 83 114 +10°7 
1941 May ....... 88 109 88 —31-1 
» Jjune....... 122 105 122 +20°5 
1942 Mav....... 100 97 100 +220 
ee eee | 108 77 ~| #107 —12°3 


Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association 
in collaboration with Bank of England. 
hase Tax is not included ; are therefore 
comparable throughout. For annual figures, 1935-1940, 
and aera Sept., 1940-Oct., 1941, see Economist, 
Nov. 29, 1941. Source: Board of Trade Journal. 


RETAIL FOOD PRICES. 





Average price per Ib. at = 
crease 
Sept. 1, | June 1, | July], Ss 
1939 1942 1942 
1939 
Beef, British— s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Rian sseese0s< 1 23] 1 Bi 1 3 11 
flank ...... 0 7 0 0 27 
Beef, chil’d or frozen 
DB. ve scccccees 0 3 11 11 35 
Thin flank ...... 0 4 0 6 0 6 22 
Mutton, British— . ‘ 2 
tc neKeneuae 1 
Breast .......... 0 i 0 Hy 0 a 8 
Mutton, frozen— 
ee 0103}; 10 10 16 
BOONE cc ccccecce 4 0 4 0 4 ane 
DEE secenscsseee 13) 1 8] 1 8&| 87 
ish . ‘ searasserss os 1's 1's < 
ur ans 
Bread (per 4Ib.)....| 0 8 0 8 0 8 —3 
Tea srescergsevese 2 4 2 6 2 6 7 
ar (gran.) ...... - 
Milk (per 4 enews 0 O 8] O 8) 2% 
Butter{ ee] 2 ype tf at ee 
Cheese «-. =». giehy? @ [3 3] 33 30 
argarine, speci: 
Standard }o Sho 5s | 05 lf? 
Eggs, fresh (each)... 0 2 [49 28) 9 1B i hy 
Potatoes (per 7 Ib.).|} 0 6] O 8%] O 8%] 384 
Index all foods 
(duly! 
1914=100)...... | 138 159 160 16 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 
For the week ended July 25, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was £48,508,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £90,128,000, and 
issues to sinking funds of £150,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
£2,602,965,- the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £920,706,000 against £959,088,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
Receipts into into the 
































Exchequer 
Esti- |——-——(£ thomas) 
~ | April 1| April 1] Week | Week 
Revenue 1942.43 to - ended | ended 
July | July | July | July 
26, 25, 26, 25, 
1941 | 1942 | 1941 ' 1942 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE | 
Income Tax... .| 913,000] 114,904| 179,456, 7,861) 14,147 
Sur-tax........ 78,000} 9,478} 9,040) 459 313 
Estate, etc., 

Duties....... 90,000) 31,854) 31,953) 1,350; 2,032 
Stamps........ 15,000} 3,731; 4,300) 1,000) 1,000 
N.DC. .. 425,000 5,585} 8,108) 325) 490 
E.P.T. 7 55,420} 78,426} 2,920) 6,460 
Other Inld. Rev. 1,000 155 230 10)... 
Total Inld. Rev.!1522000) 221,127] 311,513) 13,925) 24,442 
Customs ....... 438,295] 108,280) 138,691) 5,627) 6,057 
Bauciee......... 366,705; 70,940) 110,500} 6,840) 8,200 
Total Customs & 

Excise....... 805,000) 179,220) 249,191 12,467) 14,257 
Motor Duties...| 34,000) 6,262) 3,399) ... 
Canadian Govt. | 

Contribution .| 225,000) ... {| 116,051; ... | 4,494 
P.O. on Re- 

ae 10,000} 3,850) 6,200) 500) 1,150 
~ FOR 4,300) ... 690) 
ao Lands. . 800 430 360 


“Iso; “110 

Receipts from oo 
Sundry Loans| 5,000) 1,509 774; 506) 2 
Miscell. Receipts} 21,000} 18,859) 31,180 = 4,053 


Total Ord. Rev.|2627100 431,257) 719, 359) 28,676 48,508 























SevF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 28,850) 30,600) 1, asd 1,200 








MME oon sseees 2729623! 460,107| 749, 959) : 30, 126! | 49,708 








| Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 














Esti- _ __(f thousands) 
- Expenditure | mate, | April 1! April 1| Week | Week 
942-43) to to | ended | ended 
July July July July 
26, 25, 25, 
1941 | 1942 1981 1942 
ORDINARY 
“7 ye 
Int. & Man. 
Nat. Debt. of 325,000 102,677) 110,611) 540 


Payments to Nn 
Trela 


| 
a 
| 


ed 9,500, 2,402) 2,348) 
OtherCons. Fund 
Services ..... 7,800 5,075) 3,392) 














i rer 342,300) 108,152) 116,351| 903) 1,178 
Supply Services . }4944179]1279896|1521111) 76,339) 88,950 


Total Ord. Exp.|5286479|1388048!1637462 71,242 90,128 























| 


30,600) 1,450, 1,200 


SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 102,523) 28,850 


WORE. <ccvceccd 5389002 1416898 1668062! 78, 692! 91,328 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£583,334 to £2,956,435, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
raised the gross National Debt by 
£42,481,763 to about £14,992 millions. 

NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 

















AR OD IN ov kccsnessennsanssivsns's 100 
Overseas Trade Guarantees.................+. 67 
167 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
Overseas Trade Guarantees................055 38 


MONEY MARKET . 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank < a land remained unchanged between July 
25th y 3lst. (Figures in brackets are par of 
ex 


United ie $ (4-863) 4 024-05} ; ae transfers 
<<, Canada. $ (4-863) 4 7; mail trans- 
fers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. erat (25 +224) 17 ——. 
Sweden. Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. 

11-45) 16 -953-17-13; mail transfers 16 of 17 1S, “15. 
West — Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; mail 

7 -58-6 Portugal. Escudos (110) 

9- a *20. Tonos, $4 -02-04; mail transfers 


ee 


xe gg fe BY England for 
es.— Spain. ta (25 -224) 40-50 (Official 
a oo urkey. Piastres (110) 
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FOUR WEEKS’ CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 
Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 





£ £ 
Nat. Sav. Certs..... 10,550 | Treasury Bills ..... *8,893 
3% Defence Bonds . 6,812] Nat. Sav. Bonds... 275 
24% Nat. War Bds., “Other Debt” ..... 1,159 
1949-51......... 64,450 | Ways and Means... 29,915 
3% Sav. Bonds, 
1960-70 ......... 44,750 


Treasury Deposits. . 63, 000 
Tax Reserve Certs. . 29, 690 


219,252 40,242 

















FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
Treasury Ways and Trea- 
Bills Advances | Sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
Date B its| i 
Ten- | yap | Public] of POS"! Debt 
der P | Depts. Tan Banks 

1941 | 
= 960-0} 1491-7 114-3] 12-0] 515-5 3153-5 
Apr. 25 | 920-0} 1757-3] 251-7 | 17-0 | 487-0 | 3432-9 
May 2 | 935-0 Not available 

» 9 | 950-0 ” ” 

” 16 | 965-0 ” ” 

» 23 | 975-0 > 

» 30 | 975-0) 1805-3) 254- 8]. | 518-5 | 3553-6 
June 6 | 975-0 Not available 

” 13 | 975-0 ” ” 

» 20] 975-0 

» 30 2,638-5 | 160-4[ 36-3 | 591-5 | 3426-7 
July 4] 975-0 Not available 

» 11 | 975-0 ” ” 

» 18 | 975-0 ” ” 

» 25 ' 975-0) 1654-3' 166°8| ... | 654°5! 3450-6 


TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 


P 

Amount op a 

Date of | _ | of aitet. [Allotted 
Tender A lied! . annt at 

ote o pAllotted 0% Min. 

ee. __* |} Rate_ 
1941 s. 4d. 
° 163-6 75-0 | 19 11-84 24 


148-0| 75-0| 20 0-30| 37 
» .8 | 75-0] 143-8] 75-0] 20 0-73| 41 
> 15 | 75-0] 135-4] 75-0| 20 0-65] 44 
” 22 | 75-0| 143-9] 75-0] 20 0-78] 42 
29 | 75-0] 151-5| 75-0] 20 0-70| 36 
June 5 | 75-0| 147-3] 75-0] 20 0-56] 36 
» 12 | 75-0] 131-6] 75-0] 20 0-67] 44 
» 19 | 75-0| 124-3| 75-0| 20 0-90] 49 
» 26 | 75-0] 141-4] 75-0| 20 0-58] 41 
July 3 | 75-0] 143-9] 75-0| 20 0-54] 40 
» 10 | 75-0] 157-7| 75-0 | 20 0:32] 33 
” 47 | 75-0 | 139-6| 75-0| 1911-93 | 33 
» 24 | 75-01 136-6| 75-0) 20 0-60! 42 


a 
| 
{ 


Cn. July 24th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent 
for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 42 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be. id for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 ions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on July 31st. For the week ending Aug. 
lst the banks will asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £15 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 














__( thousands) _ 
N.S.C. Dae Ss so | he ar " 
lence | Savings 
Bonds | Bonds a= 
June 16 4,391 | 1,712 | 7,505|/ 9,719§ 
oe 4,566 | 1,820| 4,636]|| 7,087§ 
i 4,160 | 1,455] 8,325]I| 5,066§ 
July. 7 4,025 | 2,116] 8,546/|| 5,855§ 
- 3,913 | 2,075 |  6,870/I| 13,966§ 
ws 18,059}|| 11,902§ 


4,039 1,987 
ove 12,240||} 33,902§ 


581,769*| 477,116%|807836t|||507461$§ 


§ Including seri An Tne ding all Series 

nclu — “A.” ncludi 

Interest free loans received by Treasury up t 

yy y 28th amounted to a total value of £49,390, 376. 
p to July 25th, principal of Savings Certificates to 

the amount of £74, 822,000 has been repaid. 





Totals to date ... 
* 139 weeks. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between July 25th and July 3lst. 


inh-lpan 97; India. Rages Oe ow iF 
rupee Congo. rancs 
Chine. Natio $ 23-34. 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates. — rates a one ae have 
remained ened as follows :—United cent 

pm.-par. Oanada. } cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between July 25th and July 31st :— 
Bank rate, 2% (chan 


Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14%; 3 months 


TIS COSARTSCAAALTOTN 


from 3% October 26, 1939). 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JULY 29, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circln. . - 624, 147,869 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De Securities ... 866,213,484 
partment.... 56,093,849 | Other Secs... 1, 759, 937 
Silver Coin... 1. 011, s479 
—_—o_ 

Amt. of Fid. 
Issue ....... 880,000,000 

*|Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. oz 
fine)........ 241,718 
880,241,718 880,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ £ 
—— Capital “ => 000 | Govt. Secs. .. 118,925,313 
Es 6254560 584 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. : aay 417 Discounts & 
————_— Advances... 7,115,933 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 27,951,497 
Bankers..... 136,862,275 
Other Accts... 47,779,664 35,067,360 
—————_—— } Notes........ 56,093,849 
184,641,939 | Gold & Silver 
EA sc 0000 1,195,418 
211,281,940 211,281,940 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 














(£ millions) 
1941 1942 
July | July | July | July 
30 15 22 29 
Issue Dept. : 
Notes in circulation..... 658 -4) 812-6) 815-3) 824-1 
Notes in banking depart- 

RE cis jkseecotace 21-8) 17-7) 15:0) 56:1 
Government debit and 

securities*........... 677 -6| 827-2) 827-2) 877-2 
Other securities ........ 2:2) 1-8) 1:38 #18 
Silver Coin ............ 0-3} 1:0) #+%1:0) 140 
Gold, valued at s. per| 0:2} 0-2) 0-2) 0:2 

ee Sr ys. 168 -00|168 -00|168 -00)\168 -00 

Deposits : 

Ss 454s ud daa dsAGS 11-3} 9-1) 13-9 87 
RES. 5 Kass sss0ees0e 132-1) 120-8) 127-8) 136-9 
SN 3 4854000000008 50-5) 47-5) 49-9) 47° 
ES Aceis seees sense 193 -9| 177-4) 191-6) 193-4 

Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government........... 158-8} 150-0) 166-2) 118-9 
Discounts, etc.......... 66-5) 5-3} 5:9) 71 
 sipseses eens snes 23-0! 20-9) 21:2) 280 
Ms c605s00eesseevns 188 -3) 176-2) 193-3) 154-0 

Banking depart. res. ..... 23-5} 18-9) 16-2) 573 

% % % % 

“ Proportion ’”’........... 12-1) 10-6) 8-4 296 

* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £830 millions 
to £880 millions on July 29, 1942. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 


In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date — Two um 
July 23...... cece ee ee eee 23+ 234 
sp MRS ne ssearevesvenee¥c 234 234 
TM ccc auke oueessenee 234 23t 
ee Perr 234 234 
gp BDicccsveccccseccceces 234 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-18%. 
ei Bills: 2 months, 1- 14%; 3 months, 1 
Day-to-day money, %-1}%. Short Loans, 1H 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at 
4% ; at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


re | 
New York | Jul July | July 
"a i 27 | 28 





ul uly | July 
cd or} 25 














Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents { Cents Cents 


London . 4033 | 4032 | 4033 4055 | 40 
Montreal . . . 90 000/90 -000)90 - ~otoloo -ot0|90 ay 
Zuricht ....|23-30 |23-30 \23- +30 23-30 |23 ‘30, os: Me 
B. Aires. . . .|23 -68*|23 -62°|23 -65*|23 -65%|23 63 Pete 


Brazil...... 5-14} 5-14! 5-141 §-14 | 5-14 
* Official rate 29-78. + Commercial Bills. 


YE Thr 4a 











| iS 


aganst™Ww 5 


£ 
§ 
8 
6 
"7 
5 
8 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 






















































































|| Price, | Price, | Yield Prices, Price, | Price, | Yield 
aris Year 1942 | | July’ | E Year 1942 Last two , , , 
Year 1941 |\yan.1to July 28|| | Name of Security | yy a | ay Jan. 1 to July 28 Dividends Name of Security Jay July ig 
High | Low ||} High | Low || | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 || High | Low | (a) (6) (c)_ 1942 | 1942 1942 
f s. d. % % Iron, Coal and Steel £ s. d. 
Pa eoadad 83 823 0 1\| 45/9 | 41/3 4a| 7 b Babcock & Wilcox £1 - 42/- | 419 |5 5 3 
112 112, | 311 5f\| 50/3 | 41/103 4a 11} d ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. £1) 44/- | 44/- |616 0 
Sand 100 | 11910 || 28/43] 25/- || t3$a| +6$5||Brown (John) Ord. 10/-.|| 25/6 | 26/- | 316 OF 
100 «6s song | «98% =|] 101% | 99% |lConv. 24% 1944-49..... 1014 | 101 |2 8 3|| 22/9 | 18/3 3a| 5 3 Colvilles Ord. {1........ - | 2i/- |712 0 
ines 1034 | 102}xd) 211 0 || 20/8%| 14/- 7 ¢| Nile|\Dorman Long Ord. {1...|| 18/3 | 18/6 Nil 
484 108 108 | 3 410/|| 23/9 | 20/- 4 a| 6 b|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 23/6 | 23/6 | 810 0 
937 [Mh jog | 104% || 105% | 103 |iConv. 5% 1944-64...... 105 1048 218 9 || 27/9 | 25/7%|| 7a] 15 b\|Hadfields Ord. 10/-..... 27/- | 27/- |8 6 6 
479 964 964 | 217 0|| 45/6 | 41/3 || +4 6) 423a||Staveley Coal Ord. f1...|| 41/6 | 41/6 | 3 2 9f 
— 100 | 100 |215 O|| 47/4%| 45/- | 12$c| 12$c|\Stewarts and Lloyds {1..|| 46/3 | 46/3 |5 8 0 
101 1014 | 218 6 || 35/08] 31/- 4 6 b|\Swan, Hunter Ord. £1...|| 33/6 | 34/3 |516 0 
000 111 116%, | 11 Funding % 1960-90. ...|| 11 11 218 3 7/- | 5/- || Nile| 5 ¢|\Thomas(Richard)Ord. 6/8 6/44xd} 6/6 | 5 1 3 
Ra We ee en a ae ec ee 
at. eee a ickers Me ecccee 
1 994% || 100 War Bonds 2 % 1945-47|| 1008 | 100} |2 6 3 Textiles 
718 1 100 |] 1 War Bonds 242 / 1946-48]| 100 | 1003 | 2 9 O|| 10/103 7/- || Nilc| Nile Bradford Dyers Ord. £1 8/6 8/9 Nil 
mae 101 | 100 |] 101% | 100  ||Savings 8 1955-65] 1 1 218 6]} 11/- 6/3 || Nilc| Nilc||British Celanese Ord oF li/- | 10/9 Nil 
718 il 11 11 112% Victory Bonds #94 ee 11 114}xd| 218 9j|| 39/1] 33/6 38a| 5 b|lCoats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 36/6 | 36/6 | 415 9 
1019 | 1 1024 | 100. ||War Loan 3% 1955-59. .|| 102 | 1024 | 216 6 || 38/9 | 31/- 5 b| 2$a||Courtauids Ord. £1 ..... 36/9 | 36/9xd)4 1 9 
1 102% || 1 1 War Loan 34% oan 34% & aft. 1952.|| 106 10 3 6 9f|| 10/1¢| 2/3 || Nilc| 3 ¢||Fine Cotton Spinners i 9/1t | 9/108 |/6 1 9 
93 || 1013 | 984 [Redemption 3 1386-96 ser | gel [3 1 8] aie] ano | the) The ltanes Cotton'Corp (1.-| asi | 2899 | 5 4 0 
emption ectrica anufa: 
313 102, | 100 || 101. | 101. |lAustria 3% 1933-53....|| 101 101 | 21710]} 74/9 | 71/3 5 a| 10 b|(Callenders Cable, &c. {1 .|| 72/6 | 72/6 |4 2 9 
1018 | 96 |] 101g | 100% India 34% Red. Jan. 5,°43]| 101 lol |3 9 4 ha 30/9 124 b ite Crompton Part a 5. = au/3 $x 8 
om. loves. - c c ||Eng lectric £ | | 
933 105§ 101 103 201 Australia 5% eee, “i 1014 | 1014 ‘2 0 84/3 | 78/44 || 17bc| 17c General Electric Ord. £1.|| 81/3 | 80/-xd| 4 7 6 
"497 106 lew ee ! as a ectric 
= 11 | 1074 || 1093 | 106% ||Nigeria 5% 1980-60... 109 | 109 [315 8} sao) sale | 3a) 5, b\comnty of London £1. ad 36/104) 36/103] 4 6 5 
rporation Stocks ec c as t oke we 
mag fom, foam | nag peep a Bade | oe fe o | Be |) gs) ae seheeeae a | ae | 8 2 
eRe emae od — @ ottish Power Bee 
418 99 | 93 99 98 |ILi 50g 1954-64...|| 99 99 |3 1 3|| 40/6 | 39/- 5 6| 3 a|lYorkshire Electric a: 40/- | 40/-xd| 4 0 0 
~— oT ” For — 2 100-68. - ee 17/3 | 15/ 10 ¢} 10 Seater snd, Aevcoate 16/3 | 16/3 |3 0 3 
| reign Governmen — c ||Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... 
aed 17 102 97 Asguntian % Stg. Bds.|| 100 100 | 410 0O|| 21/9 | 20/18|| The] 7$c\/BS.A.Ord. f1......... 21/3 | 21/3 |7 0 0 
mis- 31 642 | 46% ||Brazil 5% Mating 1914.|| 6 644 | 317 6p] 11/6 | 9/3 6 b| 42a Bristol Aeroplane 1o/—...|| 11/- | 11/6 | 814 0 
a 11 31 Chile 6% (1929)........ 31 314 | 415 3nil 14/9 | 11/9 || t10 c] t8 Aviation Ord. 10- 13/9 | 13/9 | 516 OF 
8 =| (71 93 76 |\Egypt Unified 4%...... 8 874 | 411 5 || 26/4%| 24/- 3a) 36 edie Ord. £1 . 25/- | 25/3 | 415 0 
42 9 13 ot Japan 5$% 1930....... ll ll ene 13/6 11/43 || 1730] 15 a@/||Hawker tee ey ft: 12/9xd} 13/- |12 10 0 
73 | 58 83 70$ |/Portuguese 3%......... 82 82 |313 2|| 69/6 a ae 123 b ||Lucas (Joseph) Ord fl. 66/3 | 66/3 | 411 0 
45 | 27 44 33 iSpanish 4%...........- 423 423 '9 8 4 34/6 29/103 f" b 110 a Morris} tors §/— Ord. . +) 33/4 33/14 212 ét 
rea] East two ae | Oa | Se | axe | ane | me} nncfomneeeee a, 
— Dividends i uly uly uly 17/- | 13/3 Nile| Nile Icunard SteamShs Ord.£1)} 16/- 16/9 Nit 
Jan. 1 to July 28 |__ Dividends _ Name of Security 28, 28, 25/- aie Sc} 6 ¢|/Furness, With Ord. a 23j/- | 23/- |5 4 3 
High | Low || (a) () () iodo | soda | 1942 ll oprlog| 24S | 8 S| § Sip@otperty ta. 26/6 | 27/- |519 3 
l 24/6 | 20/7 5 ¢| 6 c||Royal Mail Lines Ord. al 22/6 | 22/6 |5 6 9 
% % Railways s. d. 21/- 16/- 5 ¢ 5 ¢||Union Castle Ord. {1.. 17/6 | 17/6 | 514 0 
july 10} 7 Nil | Nil |/B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk.|| 8% 8} Nil Tea and Rubber 
29 n Nil Nil Can. Pacific Com. $25...|| 10 10 Nil 7/3 3/9 4 cl 4 c|/Allied Sumatra Rbr. {1../| 6/3 6/3 |12 16 ©O 
_ 47 39 4c¢ 2 a/|Great Western Ord. Stk..|| 46 asixa 815 9]|| 14/6 6/- 6 c]| 2 c||Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.|| 9/4 9/44/2 2 6 
1154 | 106 24b| 234 /|G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 108 107xd | 413 6 || 32/- | 25/- 2ja| Ed Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 23/9xd| 25/- | 8 0 0 
49 2 b| 2 aliL.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. ..|| 55 54xd]7 8 2] 2/18] 9d. 4 a| 6 b||\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| _1/3 1/3 |16 0 0 
3241 16 lge| 2 c\|L.M.S. Ord. Stock ...... 20 20} | 915 1]] 20/6 , 8/103) 10 c| 3 c||Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 15/- | 15/- |4 0 © 
on 50 2 b he LMS. 4% Pref. 1925. 56 56 1 2 10 1/8 | 94. 9 ¢| Nilc||United Serdang Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/2 114; Nil 
‘ ndon Transport ‘C’ a Xi! 
1m | 14 itt 14 c ||Southern Def Stock ....|| 17 17/10 5111] S5/- | 34/43)| 5 c| 5 e||Anglo-Iranian Ord. £1 ..|| 45/78 | 43/9 |2 5 9 
377-2 67 | 61 246| 2a ||Southern 5% Pref. Ord. .|| 66 66xd |} 711 6 || 54/8%| 27/6 || 10 6| 5 a|'Burmah Oil Ord. f1..... 35/74 | 33/9 | 817 3 
1% Sacten end Ghee nt 56/3 | 34/ +2$a@| +2} ||Shell Transport Ord. £1 .|| 50/7 46/103} 2 2 6f 
10 13 | 67/6 | 10 | 74a |Alexanders ¢2, u 69 70 5 0 o|| 72/6 | 63/ 10 6| 5 a||Trinidad Leaseholds £1..|| 67/6 | 67/6 |4 8 9 
3 | oo 43 liBank of Australas 73..)/ °6 | 5 [8 0 0 Miscellaneous 
68 00 383 | 365 ate 6b Bank of Encl ee: 37 37 3 4 0 || 54/08] 42/- 24a] 6}5||Assoc. P. Cement Ona. £1\| 48/9 43/9 | 314 0 
ram | £ Heh ~-+-—) oy {36ixd| 4.18 Oe] 47/6 | 35/7] 10 ¢) 10 c||Barker (John) Ord. 43/9 | 43/9 | 410 9 
8-7 at. | “ior 3a|  3p5|(Bank of N eee Se | ‘de | 4 11 bell 3/9] 30/6 || 24 c| 24 c ||Boots Pure Drug Ord. tee 36/3 | 36/3 | 3 6 0 
136-9 1/- | 7i/- 7°6| 7° a(\\Barclays Bank ‘B’ fl.” £ 73/6 1 73/6 |317 0 || 49/7] 42/3 3 a| 7 6||British Aluminium {1...|| 43/14 | 43/14 | 4.12 0 
418 ta | 4 ; oo Sees an bods | Be {6 2 6] 8b! 7O- |t27}he tI4y4 ¢ [Brit.-Amer. Tobacco {i.|| 81/3 | 78/9 | $13 4 
1934 a a i eet is 68/6 | 64/- a b||British Oxygen Ord. 1. 65/- | 65/78|4 5 3 
om - £24 b| £244 Hongkong on fl 125.) feet | ee 8 8 6 om | 47 4 c| 4 c|\Cable& Wir. Hdg.Stk...| 61 | 61 |611 2 
1189 syst] are || 8 ol § Siimmtesa ca“cuke Paid «| Se/S | see | 3a 6 || 15—, | 97/6 || 1580] 1244 [Carreras ‘A’ Ord. {1...°-1}107/6 | 110/- | 5 3 0 
Tl 6 8B bl: 8 allNat. Di 7, at tube 7 61 | 4 0 0|| S3/3¢| 24/48) 10 c| 8 c|/Dunlop Rubber Ord. {1.|| 27/9 | 27/6 | 516 0 
28-0 es | eae co) fone Dis. £2 aid! ot | ont 1409 ol] 2UMb| 13/3 || Nile| 6 cllBlec. & Mus. Ind. 10/-..|/ 17/- | 16/9 | 311 3 
154-0 a 1a Oe] Den ters fa paid. a1 gee «|S ae ol] 25/— | 22/— || Iago 12} 4 Gestetner (D.) 6/- 23/9 | 23/9 |5 5 3 
51'3 50/- | 4 @ lttek a 63/6 | 31/3 || 20 5| Nila||Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1)| 45/- | 43/9 |9 2 9 
% am | Site b| 324 Union Discount £1... ...// 47/6 | 87/6 | @ & 0 33/aaa] 30/- || 3 a| 5 6 ||ImperialChemicalOrd. £1|| 33/3 | 32/9 | 417 3 
296 /7% | 77/9 96 9 a||Westminster £4, £1 paid.|| 79/6 80/6 493 fi 53% || 10 b| 7a ||Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1 % 2 = 3 
Insurance $442 |. $374 || $2.00 c | $2. : International Nickel n. $3 $38 5 
ama ust 2 40 a| 50 b||Alliance £1, fully id...|| 23% 233 | 316 6 || 31/3 da) 10 ¢ ¢ [Lever & Unilever Ord. fi 29/ 29/44 | 3 8 0 
apita’ 11 4/6a| 6/-b ||Atlas £5, £1} paid...... 12 12 |4 7 61] 52/6 | 39/9 5a Q b |[London Brick Ord. {1...|| 49/4 j- |4 00 
illions 88/- | 79/- 1 2/-b| 1/6a||Gen. Accdt. £1, *10/- pd. || 85/- | 85/- |4 2 0]| 39/1¢| 30/- || 15 a] 20 5|\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ §/-.|| 37/6 | 38/14 | 412 0 
et S| ee a ees ee el eee ee ee ee ee ccGsi ind we | ae [338 8 
1 134 6/-a| 6/-6||Phoenix £1, fully 6 paid...|| 14 | 143 14 1 0'| 65/3 | 58/- 2¢a| 124 /||Spillers dea ei ne 60/- | 60/- |5 0 O 
272 | 20%, | t57%c| 158% ¢ ||Prudential £1 ‘ -.... 27 274 | 2 2 6t\| 64/4%] 59/103]) 10 6 a |\Tate and Lyle Grd. £1..:|| 60/- | 60/- | 410 0 
7 1l_a@| 19 6/|Royal Exchange {1..... 8 8 315 0|| 33/- 27/6 5 c} 10 c/||Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 32/6 | 32/6 |3 0 0 
yr gold 7 3/36| 3/3a||Royal £1, 12/ 6 paid. 8h 8t | 318 6 || 86/6 | 80/6 || 10 6] 10 a|\Tube Havestanente Ovd. 85/— | 85/- | 414 0 
week. 5 1335 a ||Sun Life £1, y paid.. 6 6 315 9|| 73/18} 62/6 835 3} |\Turner & Newall Ord. £1)) 67/6 | 68/9 | 312 6 
oun Investment Trusts | Sle | BGetH| SLPS ORS 2 itnited Motesece Ord. C8] Fe | awe |S 4S 
- a wor jo DI cece 
ih 158" 3 2| 2 > Mnvestment rst. Def, Stk te 16s, | 6 15 0 46/3 | 36/7|| 80 c| 45 a@ Ashanti Goluteds Ord 4/-| 38/9 | 39/44 | 8 2 0 
Months 155 150 3 a| 7 b|\iTrustees Corp. Ord. Stk..|| 152 1524 | 611 2]! “Zig | 3," |! Ge ¢| Nila |/BurmaCorp. Ord. Rs.9.|| 3/44 | 3/4 bes 
4 8 Test cA mawemots [ee [ce (oc, of ae] Reh tae] BB slorsamtaes Ake] | AN § 3 
eeeee ' 
3 184/6 | 138/- || t15 &| +5 a|(Bass Ratcliff Ord. fl... 152/6 | 153/9 | 212 Of 40/— | 34/43)|| 1130 it a |(Randfontein Ord. £1....|| 33/14 | 33/14 |12 10 © 
St 63/6 ae 5 a 9 b|\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|| 62/6 63/- | 4 8 9 8} oh 15 b ila an Corp. Ord. £1. ? 62 | 63 | 2 4 0 
3} lat 71/103|) 6ta| 10 b [Distillers Co. Ord. 6l..: 78/- 77/9 |4 3 31) 15/6 | 11/9 5 b a ||Roan Antelope C pr. 8) 5/- .|| 12/- 1/9 |4 5 0 
st sas | Sem l ites| oF Sica cet ca see | ee ee et oka 2 $ Union Cp. 12/6 fy, pds en) ee | 329 9 
5g cents 62/- | 50/7 11 6] 4a a ||Watney'C Combe Delfi. ay. 61/9 418 0 4 Ni’ Ni W. Wittraterorana Toi. 4h ol 4% Nil 
(a) Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. Includes 23% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) Flat yield. (+) Annas 
a pet share. (j) Yield to average redemption—end 1960. ay ased on redemption at par 1946. (mn) Yield on 1.55% basis. (p) Yield on 2$% basis. f Free of Tax. 
-l 
4 I oveRsE NEW YORK PRICES 
AS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS <a oe ‘italia 
| imal 1. Raitroads. 721" 28” | “and tnovetrial. 21) 28° ee 
. | e is. 
ES | ¥ om Receipts | Acrreate Gross Atlantic Coast. 25 oA Am. Smelting.. 39} 393 | Int. Paper..... oF 
Name | Ending Can. Pacific... 4 4 Am. Viscose... 274 28 | Liggett Myers.. 62% 634 
July 3 = K Gt. Nthn. Pf. . 21% 21 Anaconda..... 268 25§ | Nat. Distillers. 22% 22 
28 1942 ee tient 1942 a N.Y.Cent..... 8% 8 | Beth.Steel.... 54 53 | Nat.Steel..... 48% 47 
Pennsylvania.. 20$ 2 | Briggs ........ 18% 18 Phelps Dodge.. 25 24; 
Cents ss . — Southern...... 144 «(1 Celanese of A... 18% 18 seees Semmes - = b 
| 40 Ba: Grcracific...| 4 | July 25 | $1,355,000 |— 15,000 | §,182,000 | 265,000 | 2, utiitie, ote. Distilers-Seag.. 19° 19 | Shell Union... 13} I 
1/90 BIA; Weep cuthern...} 4 |", 25 | $2,138,000 |+ 107,000 | 7,405,000 — 40,000 | ‘Amer. Tel.'.... 116 115 | Eastman Kdk.. 134 132} | Std, Oil N.J.... 38 38 
\23 30 Canadian Paci: ‘| » 25 | — $830,000 | + poet 2,837,000 |— 55,000 | Amer. W'wks. . 24 | Gen. Elec...... 26§ 264 | 20th Cen. 10g 11 
eae Central As : 29 - 3 $5,002,000 |4 572,000 {135,700,000 |+ 23,228,000 | pac. Light .... ast Gen. Motors. . . ot 374 | United ves... 55 
se San Paulo Geo ' $2,141,150 |+ 389,300 | 7,110,450 ‘a 492,350 | People’s Gas... 39 3 Inland Steel... 64 62 | U.S.Steel..... 49% 47 
me razil)...| 29 £36,998 |+ _ 848 | _ 1,051,165 43,035 | SthiCal. Ed... 17% 17) | Int. Harvest... 48% 47 | West’house El. 704 87 
Bills. $ Receipts in Argentine pesos. W. Union Tel... 254 2 Int. Nickel .... 26} 25% | Woolworth . 288 28 
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es 
OVERSEAS B ANK U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS BANK OF CANADA —Million Can. § 
R NS Million $’s july June June “July” 
ETUR 12 US.F.R. Banxs | July | July | July | July 2 . , , 
Gold an on best and 1941 1942 19¢2 oe : adel 
auth. an : wis | ase af oe |. 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 20,303) 20,551| 20,550) 20,550 os $4571 810-21 Soscal once 
_BANK—Million £A’s 20, yo 20, oa 20, pot: 20, _ . . : Liasuariss and ene tia 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 2,184) 2,909] 3,038] 3,047 ote circulation 5412 
May | May | May | May | Total bills and secs. 2,197] 2.9221 3.055) 3,068 | Reposits; Dom. Govt. ....| 38-8) 678 ae sl ots 
A 1941 | 1 Total resources 23,862| 24,966] 25,345] 25,092 | Chartered banks ....... 221-3 
Gold and English 941 | 1942 s| 1942 | 1942 LIABILITIES + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Other cola Celina es. 77| TE Zh 28-35) 25-95 25-95 | PR. notes in ciren 6,771| 9,480| 9,508} 9,563 | Exchange Control Board against securities. 
wear © : ; . , E . bank res. 5,180] 2,320} 2,070} 2,300 
oS cannes, Landon... ee RR Re Mr. bank res. dep... 13,117| 12,246, 12,042/ 12,551 PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
Discounts and advances. . || 22-11} 29-46| 28-88) 29-65 | Govt. deposits 15,830] 16.247] 14,2801 14,196 (& thousands) 7 
eagearens 65-87] 96-86) 97-85) 98-36 Total liabilities 23,862} 24,966) 25,345] 25,092 Week Ageregate 
Deposits, etc............./112-781126 181124 - “731127 59 ENO SERD » 1p-- +2002 90 SE aE ___Ended _|_ from Jan. 1 to 
M att 22,664| 22,740| 22,742| 22,745 | 25. By | als a 
onetary gold stoc 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Treasury & bank currency.| 3,161| 3,315| 3,319| 3,321 1942 
LIABILITIES Working days :— j 174 
Million rupees Money in circulation 9,634) 12,489) 12,502) 12,546 Birmingham..... 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 3,274| 2,738] 3,147) 2,521 ‘ 
July” = | July | July | July 3 r 


12 3, | 1, | 17. RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
Gold coin & buillion a? "e me 1942, 1982 Million £N.Z.’s 


Ru 371) 277) 284) 283) 287 June ) May |; May | June i 
Balan See 429) 608) 801) 795| 843 2, 11, 25, 1, Manchester 
Sterling securities ..| 1,217) 2,619] 2,669] 2,669] 2,669 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 1,2 
Ind. Govt. rup. secs. 885) 1,223) 1,223) 1,223] 1,223 Gold and stg. exch 24-31) 24-04) 25-58) 25-92 Nottingham 31 375 f 
Investments 80 86 90: 81 93 Advances to State 18-18} 33-38) 33-75) 33-69 Sheffield 565 i 25,588 
LIABILITIES Investments . -15| 4-15] 4-15 | Southampton.... 101 3,439 
Notes in circ.: India| 2,558) 4,432) 4,468] 4,507 4,497 LIABILITIES |__| 
, eee 189)... ae ae cae Bank Notes 21-78) 24-32) 24-65) 24-98 12 Towns 27,612 | 24,676 [oa 409 | 976,436 876,436 
Deposits : Govt... 225) 127 - —_ = Demand liabs.: State ....| 9°19) 11-60) 11-63) 12-22 a Ke Fe0s 1176.350 | 195 : 
300} 627) 635 Banks and others 14 -30| 23-62) 25 -27| 23-19 i 5,992 | 5,894 | 176,350 | 195,030. ,030 
+|5T 0% 67 -1%|67 -4%|67 ao, 67 Son Reserve to sight liabs. 53 -6%140 -3% 141 -5%'42 -9% ———¥ july 19, 9, 1941, and July 18, 1942. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA LIMITED. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 BRANCHES: 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST Aden and Delhi Tuticorin 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA _Aden Point —, oaeer . 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD.,with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencles Amritear arac sumu enya 


Bombay Lahore Mombasa Colony 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides Calcutta Madras Nairobi | British 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with Cawnpore Mandalay Nakuru E.A. 
the East. Chittagong Nuwara Entebbe 

Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice Cochin (S. India) Eliya Jinja Uganda 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. Colombo Rangoon Kampala 


The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... .. Tanganyika Territory. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL s+ eve $4,000,000 
London { 117/12, LEADENHALL STREET, E.c.3 PAID-UP CAPITAL ...  ... ...  £2,000,000 
Branches | 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, 8.W.1 RESERVE FUND wae) wae $2,200,000 

Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET 
Now York Agency: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY The ee es. Rote Senay See. 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenctes 
Australian Government) throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
ae of = ~— yp A aon oe * — — Head Office: 
oO uth Australia, e vernment o e ate o asmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
Post Offices in Australia. 
As at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances eo. £130,752,179 
Savings Bank Balances «. 150,553,865 
— 1 Gredite Departmen 2. ae LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
Other — — —_— oe esreaees 18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


eee, Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
£380,635, 862 Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 


—— 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: s OLD JEWRY, 


E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


You can purchase 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI : Zi Soo avings Bonds 


BANKING CORPORATION 


oeepenies in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 

is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL = = =« #* $80,000,000 

ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-UP « e«' $20,000,000 


( HONGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 GRESHAM LIFE 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 


Head Office, HONGKONG, i Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
temporarily transferred to fe me stating age, oe a 
LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. T ; 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morsz. 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES: THROUGHOUT INDIA AND REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTD. 
eee Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a Company incorporated in England and ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £13,000,000 


an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is ASSETS EXCEED ° ° -  £77,000,000 


prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000,000 
Full particulare may be had on application. (1941 Accounts) 


Easy Kaymentt 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 


Peter tiictet tanta) 


eee tee hes 


ELL Di asks hahah Lan ce LL 


Siesta heehee cnet ES A CGT A a TT 
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